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COLONEL YANEZ, 


THE MEXICAN BANDIT. 


Mexico is at the present day, the only 
ountry infested with organized banditti. 
Those events which, a few years@Since, gave 
so unenviable a renown to the gorges of the 
Sierra Morena, the passes of the Appenines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Cambria, are 
now transferred to the outskirts of the great 
city of Mexico, and the forests which ap- 
proach the confines of Vera Cruz. Here 
robbery and even assassination are largely 
practiced, while no part of the country is free 
from the evil. Bandits have been invested 
by poets and romancers with a picturesque 
character, and have even upon occasions be- 
come on paper most heroic personages ; in 
reality, however,.nothing can be conceived 
more revolting and hideous than the men 
who carry on this dangerous traffic. If it be 
reflected that the idle dissolute, the needy 
speculator, the ruined gambler, and the dis- 
appointed speculators, are those who swell 
the ranks of this powerful class in Mexico, it 
will readily be seen how little romance, and 
how much naked deformity, really exists 
in this state of things. One point, however, 
gives a wild and terrible interest to the ban- 
dits of Mexico, while a minor circumstance 
preserves some little outward appearance of 
romance. e Mexican ladrone, with his 
vast sombrero, his floating scarf, and ma- 
chete or knife, and other appurtenances, is 
certainly a very picutresque personage as far 
as costume is concerned ; but the prodigious 
ind extensive military organization of the 
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bands carries us back to the days of Robin 
Hood and Cartouche. No rank is sufficient- 
ly elevated, no public functionary sufficient- 
ly interested in the sancity of the law to pre- 
vent his ¢6nnection with the associated bands 
which extend their ramifications into every 
class of society. In this manner important 
information is collected; and those who are 
worth being robbed, are always known to the 
brigands ; while many a pennyless and acre- 
less general, or other government officer, is 
thus enabled to carry his head high, and to 
risk heavy sums nightly at the gaming ta- 
bles, which tend so mack to degrade Mexican 
character, and retard the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

In the month of April, 1838, M. Leroux, 
a rich French merchant, settled in Mexico, 
was about to visit Europe, with his wife and 
two children, on business of importance: and 
previous to his departure, he paid a visit to 
General Santa Anna, President of the Re- 
public. On applying at the palace, he was, 
as all foreigners are, instantly admitted to the 
presence of this bold soldier of fortune, who, 
dressed in the fall uniform of the chief of the 
army, blue and red, richly embroidered with 
gold, and with his wooden leg resting on a 
stool, was listening to a despatch which was 
being read to him by one of his aides-de-camp, 
Colonel Yanez. M. Leroux, who had never 
before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him 
with no little curiosity. The general is six 
feet high, well-made, graceful, with an old 
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common wooden leg, serving as a substitute! er’s principal anxiety was relative to ay 


for ihat lost when fighting the French at\near the plain of Acajete,in which \,.. ve 
Vera Cruz; his narrow ond smooth brow is'scattered numerous little wooden crosc,, Ibb 
shaded with black hair, sprinkled with gray ; commemoration of sinister and bloody ¢, ve 
his nose is straight, and well shaped; bis} It was night when the little caravan ¢,,,,. ee" 
brows knit over close and brilliant eyes ; his|ed the gorge, and the arrieros, half asleep oJ ™" 
complexion dark and sallow ; his mouth ever their mules, were chanting the monotonoy fim’ 
showing a restless and anxious expression./ Cabello, beginning— pral 
Colonel Yanez, who ceased reading, and idl tenaek 6 inl cabstid, ms 
busied himself in his despatches on the en- Se murieron en un tempo’— st al 
trance of M. Leroux, was only remarkable’ : .- ;' nd 
from the fact of his extreme personal beauty. vhen, much to their Surprise, several SONg. I 

The French merchant, after the usual TUS Voices from the sides of the ravine jojp. Hoa 


Mexican compliments and ceremonious ex. ed in— 


pressions, informed Santa Anna that he was. 
about to leave the country, and, as his prop-| 
erty in gold and diamonds was considerable, The party had no leisure to speculate oy 
he begged that the President would, consid- the extraordinary nature of this surprise, be. 
ering the extreme danger of the journey from fore they were surrounded by about twenty 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant him the protec-;robbers, who appeared suddenly from the ny 
tion ofa military escort. The President re-|/merous paths of the ravine. Despite thy 
plied with one of those sweet smiles which alarm manifested by his wile, M. Lerou 
form ove of his set imitations of Napoleon,|was in ne way disconcerted, and saw th 
that nothing would give him greater satisfac- robbers upset all his baggage, and obtain pos. 
tion than to comply with the request of M.|session even.of the portmanteau, with indi. 
Leroux ; * but,” said he “ you must be aware ference; he evgn handed his key to the rob 
that once out of my jurisdiction, the dragoons, | bers but this as rejected with a signilican 
knowing the fact of your possessing yaluable|smile, and one of the banditti, drawing fort 
iii will be sure to turn upomyou, and his long navaja, ripped open the leather, ani 
themselves become the robbers ; moreover, an|exposed the false bottom of the trunk.  }. 
escort will prove your being anxious for pro-, Leroux, enraged, drew his pistols from tly 
tection, and put the banditti on the scent. holsters, but a moment’s reflection satisfying 
Take my advice, M. Leroux, and have false him of the inutility of resistance, he allowel 
bottoms made to your trunks; in these con-|\the Mexicans to take possession of his dia. 
ceal all that is valuable, and when the la-|monds, specie and valuable Californian 
drones seize you, give up your keys imme-|pearls. 
diately, let them search your baggage when! Hastily returning to Mexico, M. Lerou 
they wil! only find what you think proper to laid his complaint before the proper author 
let them see.” ities. The trunk maker and Santa Anna 
Santa Anna was right; he could not an-|were alone in the secret which must have 
swer for his soldiers; and M. Leroux, satis-,been by some means communicated to the 
fied that, however doubtful and dangerous robbets. The trunk maker was arresied as 
the experiment, it was still better than trust-|an accomplice of the banditti: but easily pro 
ing to the military, bowed his thanks to the ving his innocence, the French merchant was 
President, saluted the handsome Colonel Ya-|compelled to put up with the loss, as the true 
nez, and made his way at once to the street. robbers were by no means to be found. 
de Las Cadenas, and there ordered one large, Another event of a terrible and_ tragic no- 
portmanteau to be made, with false bottom|ture soon gave a clue which ultimately led 
and cover: inthis, when completed, M. Le-|to a discovery of the mystery. In the subur) 
roux concealed his specie’ and jewelry, and,of St. Cosme, in which many of the pleasan! 
left Mexico city in the night, his wife and residences in Mexico are situated, surrounded 
children ina litter, himself on horseback, and by tasteful gardens, and fountains supplied 
several arrieros leading the baggage mules.|by the adjacent aqueduct, whieh ends on the 
No journey submits to the eye more gorge-| Alameda, resided M. Mairet, the Swiss Cov 
ous and magnificent scenery than that be-|sul, a gentleman of fortune occupying a little 
tween Mexico and Vera Cruz, but M. Leroux,tasteful bachelor establishment. There be 
had no taste for the picturesque: when in ing no banks in Mexico, M. Mairet usually 
sight of the great peak of Orizaba, the travel-ikept his money in his house. Betwees 


> que muger y que demonio, 
El cabello rs lo que siento. 
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velye and one o'clock, a few days after the his way to suffer death, with an anxious 
bbery of Leroux, a matinee dansante was air; but having ascended the very scaffold 
‘ven In a mansion exactly opposite, at which without a sign from among the mass, the 
ere the British Minister, Mr. Packenham, murderer turned fiercly around to the aleua- 


is ee - se 
i nr 


. 


s:ron Deffaudis, the Envoy of France and zil, and said, “I denounce as my captain, 
he elite of the fashionable world, who sev-jand the head of the banditti to whom | be- 
al times noticed the strength of the Con- tong, Col. Yanez, aid-de-camp of Gen. Santa 
}'s mansion, protected by heavy iron bars) Anna.” 
all the windows, and guarded by two large! his startling announcement was not be- 
od fierce dogs. lieved. Colonel Yanez—one of the most 
Ten minutes exactly before one o’clock a|promising officers in Mexico, so gentlemanly 
ach drove to the front gate, and a manja gambler, losing with so good a grace, and 
essed in the habit of a priest, with broad) winning double without a sien of emotion : 
yovel-hat, descended from it, accompanied|the intimate friend of Santa Anna, and the 
«two others, and stated to the servant whojaccepted lover of Donna Dolores—a high- 
jmitted them thai they were anxious to pro-|way robber and an assassin, was beyond be- 
ure from M. Mairet a skin of parchment. jlief. The execution, was, however, stayed, 
asthe Indian girl, his only servant, turnedjand General Count Don Jose de la Cortina 
yconvey the message to her master, she|Colonel and Governor of the city of Mexico, 
as seized behind, gagged, and made fast tojinstantly despatched Captain Olozega, the 
pillar. ‘Thus much only, is known posi-|military fiscal, to the private residence of 
ively. In about a gqaurter of an hour the} Yanez : here were found the jewels, pearls, 
och took its departure. The Indianjand money of Leroux, with a,mysterious cor- 
il, imperfectly gagged, now began to shriek, respondence, implicating himself, and many 
nd attracting attention, a rush was made tojothers, especially custom oflicers of Vera 
© BB be house, where M. Mairet was found dead|Cruz. Cel Yanez was immediatelv arrested 
: adhis cash box empty. <A desperate strug-|and thrown into the common prison 
lehad taken place between him and his| That night a lady closely veiled, but rich- 
, purderers, his body being covered with ly dressed, in a black mantille, and thick re- 
* Bounds, and in his clenched right hand was|bozo, waited on Olozega, and used every ar- 
metal button, to which hung a morsel of|gument which a woman could use to interest 
ue cloth. the Judge in the fate ofthe Colonel. ‘Tears, 
The diplomatic corps insisting that energy|threats, and coaxing being of no avail, the 
hould be thrown into the search instituted} mysterious lady offered 30,000 piastres for 
rthe guilty parties, suspicion fell upon aithe liberty of Yanez, equally in vain; the 
ragoon of the fourth regiment, who from a beauty and love of Senora Donna Dolores 





nx Pie ee te ; : 

. Monmon soldier living on his pay, suddenlyjalone prevented the fiscal from denouncing 
n came flush of money, dissipated and riot-|her offer, so great was his indignation, ‘That 
> Mees Without being able to explain the source|day week the fiscal died of poison. 


ep his wealth. The people visited his resi-; The next effort was made with the clerk 
ence without warning, and there found ajof the unfortunate fiscal who seduced by : 
illian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button | gift, from an unknown personage of five hun- 
anting. This button was the one found in|dred ounces of gold, abstraeted the papers 
be victim’s hand. According to the fatality} which compromised Yanez, from the place of 
hich almost always waits upon the guilty,/security in which they had been deposited 
ie murderer had failed to destroy the only | pending the trial. No sooner however, had 
idence of his guilt. Having been tried|/he committed this act, than, his conscience 
adsentenced without delay, the dragoon,| pricking him, he confessed all to a priest, 
Antonio, was forced to perform a journey on|who refused him absolution, and even threat- 
botto the murdered man’s door, and was|ened eternal damnation, if he did not restore 
en led to the “scaffold there to die by the|the documents to their place. This he did, 
) atolte, a death somewhat similar to that in-|but was not able to give back the eight thou- 










ited by the guillotine. Antonio, who had sand piastres, as the donors were strangers 
le now refused to give up his accomplices, | to him. | 

ve ad whose conversation showed that he ex-| Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal had 
y Maced some high influence to be exerted in|been appointed, to whom the affair of Yanez 
— © favor, even at the last moment, scrutini- was handed over. Colonel Don Jose Calvo 


‘ithe crowd which surrounded him, on'wasa brave and honest Spaniard, who, born 
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at Havana, had fought with gallantry in the 
wars of the wr ss Being taken prison- 
er by the French, and being well treated by 
that nation during his captivity, he had pre- 
served a very peor recollection of France. 
He was, therefore, anxious, by pursuing this 
matter with energy, to pore to the diplomat- 
ic corps, and in particulary, the Baron Deflau. 
dis, who was also charged with the protec- 
tion of the Swiss subjects, that justice and 
equity was to be found in Mexico. At the 
same time he was not blind to the dangers 
he was encountering. Though Santa Anna 
with his habitual policy, expressed no opin- 
ion.on the subject, the Colonel was not igno- 


THE MINISTER'S DINNER. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 

The Rev. Mr. N————was a man of ¢. 
cellent temper, generous feelings and yy) 
cultivafed mind, but he was eccentric evey 
oddity. He was a powerful preacher, ap; 
his ministration was blessed to the reforms. 
tion of many in his parish. At the age Hd 
thirty-four he became enamored of a beay:, 
ful light-hearted girl of seventeen, daught, 
of one of his richest parishioners, and wh) Mi a 
imagined that to refuse the hand of the mip. I bh 
ister would be a sin bordering hard upon th, 








rant that Yanez had been his aid-de-camp 
and his friend. 
General Valencia, commander of the depart- 
ment, was informed, a few minutes after the 
assassination, that two of the presumed mur- 
derers had taken refuge in @ carabet of the 
faubourgs, had- exclaimed, Que los dejen los 
po brecitos. Moreover, the mysterious fate 
of his predecessor was sufficient reason for 
holding back ; and yet he bravely persever- 
ed. 
As for Yanez, his previous good fortune 
followed him to prison, where he received 
numerous signs of the interest which was 
takenin him, On the day following his ar- 
rest, a jailor had handed him a little billet, 
on which, ina female’s hand writing, were 
inscribed these words,—* Courage, love, 
hope.” He moreover learned from the same 
source that the documents which established 
his guilt had been destroyed. Satisfied that 
the evidence of Antonio would not suffice 
alone to convict him, he appeared before his 
judges, and treated both them and the wit- 
nesses with the utmost insolence, until, to his 
horror and that of Donna Dolores, who was 
in court, the papers were produced. — Col. 
Yanez and seven accomplices were imme- 
diately sentenced to death. 
That night Col. Yanez and Donna Dolo- 
res, had an interview, the result of which ap- 
arently was that a bottle of Xeres wine was 
eft behind to cheer the prisoner. Next day 
the culprit was found dead, poisoned it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretch- 
ed woman who had saved him thus from the 
hands of the executioner by means of a rich 
donation, obtained permission from the Arch- 
Bishop to ony Buc body of her lover in the 
garden of the Monastery of San Fernando. 
Burlington, Vt. 





unpardonable. Well, the marriage was cop. Mm ft 


He remembered also that)summated, the bride’s fat portion paid ; an/ fi is 
‘the husband, as husbands in their first. Joy 
‘are apt to do, gave in to the humor of ) fiw 
wife, and accompanied her to several festiy: [i c 
parties given by his wealthy neighbors, im ™ 


honor of his marriage. b 

The happy couple were sitting together in 
their comfortable parlor, one evening towar fim ™ 
spring, the venerable gentleman studying the jm 's 

enerable Bede, and his wife equally inten {i % 
upon a plate of the latest fashions, when she 
suddenly looked up with an expression le. 
tween hope and fear, and thus addressed hej 
companion. 

“ My dear husband I have a request oi } 
make.’, e' 


“ Well, Nancy, any thing consistent.” a 
“ You do not imagine that I would make 
an inconsistent request, surely ?” W 
“ No—not a request that you consider inf o! 
consistent. But come, what is it?” eg 


“ Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trew pl 
bled a little, “ we have been to several pargim ‘su 
ties among the neighboring gentry, and nowgmm th 
[ think at to maintain our position in soomyy ™ 
ety we should make a party too.” The mug ™ 


ister looked black. . i 
“ What sort ofa party, Nancy?” he said ag 
sa 


length. 
“Why,” she replied, “such a partys th 
those we have attended. We must make # do 















Be honest, wise, virtuous and happy. 


elegant dinner, and have dancing after it.” 9 >! 
“ Dancing! in a minister’s house !” ¢}ach th 
lated Mr. N . ge 
re Why, yes, certainly,” replied his wilt 
coaxingly. “ You will not dance, the patlj TI 
will be mine ; and then we have been * M 
similar parties all winter.” po 
«True, true,” he muttered with a perplergm fin 
ed air, and sat silent for some time as 1! 00" a 
sidering. Atlength he spoke. “ Yes, Nan v 


cy, you may make a party, give a dinnef 










a A EL Se ———— 


“—- as caikill . » 
sod if the guests desire it you may dance.” 
~ «Thank you, love,” she cried, putung her 
wns around his neck, 

or But I have some stipulations to make 
sbout it,” he said; “ 1 must select and invite 


| he guests, and you must allow me to place 
f \ 5 ~ 
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| ° - 
gloriously, to allure the eyes ofall who should 


look upon her, and full of sweet smiles and 
graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable 
pinching of her shoes and corsets. Her hus- 
band met her in the hall. 


“ Qur guests have all arrived,” he said, 


ta come of my favorite dishes upon the ta-| and opened the door of the reviewing room. 


ble , 


« All as you please, love,” she answered | sembly. 


jelightedly, “ but when shall it be?” 

«Next Wednesday :f you please.” 

a « But our furniture and window draperies 
ip are very old fashioned. Is it not time we 
had new?” 

«] should think it hardly necessary to re- 
‘yrnish our rooms, Nancy. All our furniture 
is excellent of jts kind.” 
ao “ But our smooth carpets, white draperies, 
\ Mae and cane chairs have sucha cold look, do 
ME consent to have the rooms new fitted ; we can 
move these things to the unfurnished cham- 


Aa 
a) 


bers.” 
™ “And of what use will they he in those 
sf rooms Which we never occupy! Besides, it 
hem is near spring, and to fit up now for winter is 
ont fg superfluous, 
she “Well, | would not care,” she persisted, 
te. “ only people will call us parsimonious and 


her upgenteel.” 
“Oh, if that is all, he gaily said, “I will 
[mE promise to expend a thousand dollars on the 
evening of the party, not in furniture, but in 
amanner which will be far more graetful to 
our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and 
which shall exonerate us from all imputation 
f of parsimony ; and you may expend in dress, 
eatables and dessert just what sum you 
please.” Andso the colloquy ended. He re- 
sumed his studies, and she gave her mind to 
the consideration of the dress which would be 
most becoming; and the viands that were 
mostexpensive. ‘The next day she went bus- 
ily about her preparations, wondering all the 
time how her husband would expend his thou- 
sand dollars ; but as she had discovered some- 
thing of the eccentricity of his character, she 
doubted not that he meant to give an agreea- 
ble surprise ; and her curiosity grew so great 
~ she could hardly sleep during the inter- 
val, 
At length the momentous day arrived.— 
he arrangements were all complete, and 
Mrs. N retired to perform the all-im- 
portant business of arraying her fine person in 
ine attire. She lingered long at her toilette, 
relying on the fashionable unpunctuality of 
‘ashionable people, and when the hour struck, 


; ‘elt her chamber arrayed like Judith of old, 








} 


| 





| 


Wonderful! wonderful! Whata strange as- 
There were congregated the crip- 
ple, the maimed, and the blind; the palsied, 
the extreme aged, anda group of children 
from the almshouse, who regarded the fine 
lady, some with wide open mouths, others 
with both hands in their hair,while some peep- 
ed from behind furniture, to the covert of 
which they had retreated from her dazzling 
presence. She was petrified with astonish- 
ment; then a dash of displeasure crossed her 
face, ull having run her eyes over the gro- 
tesque assembly,she met the comically grave 
expression of her husband's countenance, 
when she burst into a violent fit pf laughter, 
during the paroxysms of which the bursting 
of her corset laces could be distinctly heard 
by the company. 

“Nancy!” at length said her husband, 
sternly. She suppressed her mirth, stam- 
ead os excuse, and added, 

“You will forgive me, and believe your- 
selves quite welcome.” 

“That is well done,” whispered Mr. N . 
then, “ my friends,” he said, “as my wife is 
not acquainted with you I will makea few 
presentations.” ‘Then leading her toward an 
emaciated creature, whose distorted limbs 
were unable to support his body, he said, 
‘ This gentleman, Nancy, is the Rev. Mr. 
Niles, who in his youth traveled and endured 
much in the cause of our common Master. 
A violent rheymatijsm, induced by colds, con- 
tracted among the new settlements of the 
West, where he was employed in preaching 
ithe gospel tothe poor, has reduced him to 
his present condition. This lady, his wife, 
has piously sustained him, and by her own 
labor procured a maintenance for herself and 
him. But she is old and feeble now as you 
see.” 

Then turning to a group with silver locks 
and threadbare coasts, he continued, “ These 
are soldiers of the revolution. ‘They are all 
sons of rich men. They went out in their 
young strength to defend their oppressed 
country. They endured hardships, toils, and 
sufferings, such as we hardly deem it possi- 
ble for men to endure and live; they return- 
ed home at the close of the war, maimed in 
their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to 
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. . , 
find their patrimonies destroyed by fire, or when her husband came round, and touch) 


the chances of war, or their property other- 


wise filched and wrested from them. And. 


these worthy men live in poverty and neg- 
lect in the land for the prosperity of which 
they sacrificed their all. ‘These venerable 


ladies are wives of these patriots, and wid- | 


ows of others who have gone to their reward. 


They could tell you tales that would thrill | 


your heart, and make it better. This is the 
celebrated and learned Dr. B , Who sa- 
ved hundreds of lives during the spotted epi- 
demic. But his great success roysed the 
animosity of his medical brethren, who suc- 
ceeded in ruining his practice, and when 
blindness came upon him, he was forgotten 





by those whom he had delivered from death. | 


This lovely creature is his only child, and 
she is motherless. She leads him daily by 
the hand, and earns the food she sets before 
him. Yet her learning and accomplishments 
are wonderful, and she is the author of those 
exquisite poems which appear occasionally 
in the-————Magazine. ‘These children 
were orphaned in infancy by the Asiatic chol- 
era, and their hearts have seldom been 
cheered by a smile, or their palates regaled 
by delicious food. Now dry your eyes, love, 
and lead on to the dinner room.” 

She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emo- 
tions, the hatin of coarse shoes, and rat- 
tling of sticks, crutches, and wooden legs be- 
hind her, well nigh threw her into another 
indecorous laugh. . 

To divert her attention she glanéed over 
the table. There stood the dishes for which 
her husband had stipulated, in the shape of 
two monstrous, homely-looking meat pies, 
and two enormous platters of baked meat and 
vegetables, looking like mighty mountains 
among the delicate viands that she had pre- 
pared for the refined company, which she ex- 
pected. She took her place, and prepared to 
do the table honors, but her husband, after a 
short thanksgiving to the Bountiful God, ad- 
dressed the company with “ Now, my breth- 
ren, help yourselves and one another,to what- 
ever you deem preferable. I will wait upon 
the children.” 

A hearty and jovial meal was made, the 


minister setting the example ; the old soldiers; Under your préaching.I first became convit 


became garrulous, and each recounted some 
wonderful and thrilling adventure of the rev- 
ebinicanty ae : and the old ladies told their 
tales of privation and suffering, and interwove 








—— — 






her shoulder, whispered, 

“ My love, shall we have dancing?” ‘py, 
word with its ludicrous associations, {);, 

‘threw her into hysterics, and she lauches 
and wept at once. a 
| When she became quiescent, Mr. N—___ 
thus addressed the company : 

| “T fear my friends that you will think », 
wife a frivolous inconsistent creature, ayd| 
must therefore apologize for her. We \ey, 
‘married only last fall, and have attended coy. 
eral gay patties, which our rich neighbor 
gave in honor of our nuptials, and my 
thought it would be genteel to give a dinne 
‘in return. i consented on conditions, one, 
which was that I should invite the cuesis— 







































So being a professed minister of him yw), 
was meek and lowly in heart, | followed » 
the letter his command, “© But when tho» 
/makest a feast cali the pvor, the maimed, t\y 
lame,the blind,” &c., you all recollect the pas. 
sage. Mrs. N —, not knowing who her 
guests were to be, is highly delighted wit) 
the ruse I have played, and I do not beliey. 
there has been so noble and honorable a com. 
pany assembled this winter. My wife desir. 
ed new furniture, lest we should be deeme: 
parsimonious, and I pledged myself to expen! 
one thousand dollars in a manner more ple:- 
sing to our guests, and which should obviate 
any such imputation.” 

Then addressing the children, he said, 

“You will each be removed to-morrow ‘0 
excellent places, and if you continue to be in: 
dustrious, and perfectly honest in word and 
deed, you will become respectable members 
‘of society. To you Dr. B —, under God 
I owe my life. I did not know your locality, 
neither had I heard of your misfortunes unii 
a few days since. I can never repay the deb 
I owe you,but if you and your daughters wil 
accept the neat furnished house adjoining 
mine, I will see that you never want again. 
To you, patriot fathers, and these nursing 
mothers of our country, | present the one 
thousand dollars. It is just one haudred dol. 
lars to each soldier, and soldier’s widow. |! 
is a mere trifle. No thanks my friends.— 
You Mr. Niles, are mv father in the Lor. 








ced of sin, and it was —_ voice that brought 
me to the words of salvation. You will re 





‘main in my house, I have a room prepared 


for you, and a pious servant to attend you. |! 


them with the histories of fathers, brothers, or | is time you were at peace, and yourexcellent 


lovers, who died for liberty. 


Mrs. N 
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was soblfing convulsively' crippled preacher fell prostrate on the carpe! 


lady relieved of her heavy burden.” ‘The 
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od poured out such thanksgiving and prayer, | 
found way to the heart of Mrs. N | 
ho ultimately became a meek and pious | 
man, a fit help mate far a devoted gospel | 


iniste r. 
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SONG OF THE EDITOR. 


BY JOHN BROWN. 


Sit! Sit! Sir!— 
From matin bour till twilight gloom, 
lle’s a ** fixture ’’ there in his dusky room!— 
Away the moments flit, ; 
And the world outside, with joyous din, 
“a Moves gaily on—but the world within 
Is labor, and toil, and care! 
No turn knows he in the weary day 
But the turn that shows the pivot’s play, 
As he turns his easy chair! 


Think! Think! Think! 
In the smith’s bright forge the fire glows, 
But the smith himself the bellows blows— 
Unheard the hammer’s clink! 
Not so the fire that lights the brain 
Of him who wears the galley chain, 
Or makes the press gang go: 
He must flash with light, and glow with heat, 
With quill in hand his brain must beat— 
But never indulge a blow. 


Write! Write! Write! 
Tho’ fancy soar on a tired wing, 
She must still her tribute celestial bring, 
Nor own a weary flight! 
And reason’s powers, and Mem’ry’s store, 
Must prove their strength, and bring the lore 
Antique, and sage, and mystic ;— 


ne ee —— 


d For these, to the uttermost thought and particle, 
rs Must go in to-morrow’s ‘‘ leading article ’’>— 

4 Of argument—wit—statistic ! 

y Lie! Lie! Lie! 


If he happen to be a party hack, 

He must echo the yell of the greedy pack, 
And shout the demon cry! 

To Honor’s appeal he must never hark, 

But aim, like Death, at a shining mark, 
As he speeds the poison’d dart! 

And then, when the battle so fierce is o’er, 

And the victors apportion the captur’d store, - 
Their thanks shall be his part! 


f Clip! Clip! Clip! 
: No *‘ cabbaging ’’ shears his hand doth hold, 
But those with which the current gold, 


— 


oC lhe 


— 
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. By lawful right he'll clip,— 

- The * Devil ’? is gone, but he will not fail 

r Of a prompt return with the ‘‘ morning mail’’— 
5 A basket full of ‘‘exchanges’’— 


And then the editor opens and skims— 


d Accidents—deaths—discoveries—whims— 

|! As over the world he ranges! 

' _._ Paste! Paste! Paste! a 

e With a camel’s hair brush, and a broken cup, 





Ne gathers the scatter’d paragraphs up, 
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And sticks them on in haste: 


The ** Devil”? appears, with a grin and a bow— 


‘* Please sir, they're waitin’ for ‘copy now,” 
He says, in accents solemn: 

‘¢ The foreman thinks he'll soon impose 

The outside form with a scrap of prose, 
And the leader may be a column!”’ 


Pay! Pay! Pay! 


The ‘* world ’’ is done work on a Saturday night, 


And bounds with a step of gay delight 
To his wife and babes away! 

But round the Editor, see! a score 

Of honest ‘ jours,’’ who tease him sore— 
And he may not be unheedfal ;— 

Tho’ bright is the wit that can furnish there, 

The means to relieve them all from care, 
By shelling them out the ‘‘ needful.’’ 


LINES. 


ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 


Dear Mother, earth is cold and drear 
Without thine own bright smile to cheer 
And drive away my care. 
T turn to that sweet sacred spot, 
Where all my sorrows were forgot, 
But oh! thou wast not there. 


Fain would I lay this head 

Beside thy lowly peaceful bed 
Without a tear or sigh; 

But oh! the only pathway lies 

Through death’s dark vale, my spirit cries, 
A fearful thing to die. 


Yet oh, that spirit pines for thee, 
And grieves in silent agony, 
How bitter was that evp: 
When torn from this poor struggling breast, 
So peacefully thou went to rest, 
“i ITow hard to give thee up! 


But hush! I fain would weep no more, 
I see thee on that blissful shore, 
Where saints and angels dwell: 
I see thy harp, I hear thee sing, 
Loud hallelujah’s to his king— 
I know that all is well. 


Fairlee, 1845. Hl. M. 





—_—-——--— -—- -- 


WIFE. 


Of all the titles, woman fair— 
Dear woman—here can bear— 
Though all are holy words to me, 
Associate in my heart to be, 
With holy thoughts and thin 
Yet one among them ever brings 
Such gushing feelings on its wings— 
Such memories of Love and Care— 
Of Trust and Faith in days that were— 
Of Hope and Joy for time to come— 
f Truth, of Chastity, and Home— 
hat of all others, that I feel, 
I love the best, in woe or weal; 
It is not Sister—Lover—Bride ; 
*Tis dearer far than all beside; 
In all the chequered way of life, 
Her hand in mine, I'll whisper— Wife! 
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“Well, I want to know if there's ... 
births here?” reiterated the inquirer. 

“ Devil a chance for one here,” wa; 4, 
response: Don’t I tell ye this is the » nt 
mers’ cabin?” 

The conversation partly aroused the <),., 
ers, who ingired of the Emeralder wha; . 


CANAL ADVENTURE. 


BY SOLITAIRE. | 


——— 


“Oh helpless our fate was, each one and all, 
For we were wreck-ed on the Erie Canal. 
Old Ballad. 


On an evening in the month of July 1836, ! the row ? 
I embarked at ‘Lockport, in company with} “ Some botherin’ docthur,” was the sleo 
some fourteen passengers, on board an Erie | ly muttered reply. ) 
Canal Packet, destined for Rochester. It, A!l soon again relapsed into quiet ;—cy», 
will be remembered that this was daring the | began to answer snore, in “ high and boa: 
great migrating period in the United States, | Jlowing,” and I turned my back to the Jay, 
when all nations and pursuits had represen- ‘for the purpose of making a somnolent efi 
tatjves on our principal traveling routes. Our) individually. After tossing and turning 
party was no sooner aboard than the “ bold | some time I found that the plentiful SUP pe 
Captain ” gave the word, the horses were got | taken at Lockport had entered a veto agaig 
“under weigh,” the feathers set, and all accomplishing more than a drowsy lethar 
hands called to pick out their shelf/—a six-, which still left the senses partially awa\: 
foot-by-one convenience, suspended by cords, A strange bumping noise aided to keep » 
—upon which they stowed away passengers | in this state, and I laboring to assign a cay 
for the night. Babel never heard a greater, for the sound, when a voice distinctly erie 
confusion of tongues than this call set wag: | out— 
ging. But above them all was heard the sil-| “It’s no use a pumpin’, Captin’, ani 
ver tones of a traveling exquisite, piping | won't ! She may sink and be darn’d!’ 
out— ' The concluding part of this remark star: 
“IT aw am first, Cap’en, really,—I claim | my senses into activity, and, after an eflor, 
pwior choice—I do, dem’d if I don’t.” ‘turned round. on my footwide couch, a 
Happening to be first on the register, it took a survey of my “ sleeping partners,” 
was accorded, and the Captain suggested a observe how the voice had affected them; 
locker birth as the most comfortable. not a muscle moved—all were chorusiy 
“No, no!—-dem—beg you a _pawdon,| beautifully, the days of dream-land. 1) 
Cap’en,” shouted the exquisite, “ some gwos,| certainty of our “sinking and be darn’ 
fat individual, might get on the shelf and | was apparent, for the light of the lamp, ss 
bweak down—I should be ed howi-| pended from the ceiling of the cabin, sw 
bly.” | began to be reflected from the floor—the vq 
“Be jabers, I'd like to hev the squazin’|ters were quietly stealing upon the unc 
of him, meself,” said a burly Irishman. scious sleepers. My first impulse wa: | 
“ They'd better spill a little smellin’ snuff} sound the alarm, but, fortunately posses: 
on the pesky animal, or he'll spile before |a “ top shelf,’ and conscious that we cou 
mornin’,” chimed in a Yankee. sink but a few feet, I held my peace unt 


: . 
After sundry remarks at the exquisite’s ex-| water should increase in depth, being sur 
fun when I gave the signal. 


pense, and considerable confusior, all were 
duly ticketed for the night, and commenced| A pair of boots now commenced a \ 
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piling them$elves away like pledges in a 
pawnbroker’s shop. Jonathan os Irish- 
man carelessly spread themselves upon a 
couple of long cane-bottomed settees, which 
occupied the centre of the cabin, and,in a 
brief space of time, the company bushed into 
silence, save an occasional short blessing be- 
stowed upon the short birth. When all ap- 
peared to have dropped into forgetfulness, 
the head of a way-passenger was thrust into 
the cabin entrance, with the inquiry— 

“Is there any dirths here? ” 

“ Sure, this is the gintlemens’ cabin,” ans- 
wered the Irishman, 


fair forward two to a boot-jack who was bi 
ly engaged executing a chassez before a W 
ding hat—stockings were wiggling about, 
if pleased with the fun, and in a few ™ 
utes more, all was a scene of life among" 
sleepers’ under considered trifles of ward" 
careaidty left upon the floor. The w# 
having reached within a few inches o!' 
slumbering pair upon the cane-bottomed # 
tees, I sianded the alarm, by shouting 
“ Murder! boat’s sinking! hurra ! he? 
Off tumbled the Irishman and Yank 
splash !—dash !—flounder and exclamali 





“Holy Virgin! what’s this?” inq! 
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rot, “ Cre-a-tion and the deluge?” shouted 
opathan. 

«Good gwacious!” piped in the dandy. 
yown hopped the tenants of the shelves like 
dies in a family vault at the general rising 

up again they hopped, light as spirits and 
wice as natural, the instant their pedal ex- 
omities touched the water. 

«Take it cnol, gentlemen.’ shouted a 


39 


‘esterner, from a top berth—*“ These are the | 


ynal extras.” 

A lady, at this moment, parted the curtains 
fher cabin—the Emeralder, with true gal- 
try, seized her in his arms, with a shout 
f “Rescue the ladies!” and bore her out on 
eck. Jonathan, not to be out done by a 
preigner, stood ready for the second, but her 
eight (only 200 Ibs.) put a stumper on his 
ilantry. Yankee ingenuity, however, over- 
ome the difficulty; by making a bridge of 
e cane settees the ladies were safely con- 
lucted from their watery quarters. 

It was a funny scene on deck that nicht, 
ad little ceremony was observed in making 
toilet. None however, seemed to take the 
atter seriously, but the dandy—he had lost 
| his beautifying essentials in the confusion, 
nd was almost frightened to death, at his 
air breadth ’scape. Jonathan was offering 
'. Mim some crumbs of comfort to induce him 
page make a purchase for his future safety. 

“T'll tell you what, mister,” says Jonathan, 
just buy one of my everlastin’-no-drownin’ 
ry-and-water-tight-life-preservers, and when 
ou git it fixed right it'll keep you so dry 
ote have to sprinkle yourself to stick to- 
ether. 





A RICH JOKE. 


Some years ago it was agteed in a party 
f young ladies in London, that an adver- 
isement should be inserted in a morning pa- 
er, as from a young lady, rich and beauti- 
ul, who felt inclined to enter iigto the state 
' matrimony. 

In the course of the day letters were re- 
eived from between fifty and sixty swains 
fall descriptions, in reply to each of whom 
Nanswer was addressed, stating that so far 
ie Writer was not objected to, but that the 
ady wished, previous to his being introduced 
dher, to see him; at the same time request- 
Zeach to be in the pit of the Drury Lane 
theatre on the following evening, dressed in 
blue coat, white pantaloons and_ scarlet 
*s,and immediately on the conclusion of 
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lish a white handkerchief in one hand, and 
|apply a glass to the right eye with the other. 
Everything succeeded so well that as soon 
as the curtain fell above fifty individuals, of 
‘all ages, forthwith mounted the benches,from 
ithe smooth chinned Adonis of 18 to the sleek, 
'portly, selfconfident widower of fifty, and 
the emaciated bachelor of sixty, all dressed 
in uniform according to orders, in the gayest 
style and with the utmost nicety, to make 
the deeper impression on the heart of the fair 
price. High swelled their bosoms with hope, 
as, with studied action, the handkerchief was 
flourished and the glass was raised to the 
eye. But who shall paint the astonishment, 
dismay and rage which were alternately de- 
picted in every countenance as they gazed 
upon each other and discovered the sudden 
failure of all their hopes! With almost in- 
credible velocity they descended from their 
unenviable attitudes to hide their diminished 
heads among the crowd. 


SPRING. 


Spring is now fairly upon us with its 
dreamy skies and fresh sunshine. Much has 
been said and sung of the season, and to us 
it has peculiar charms, It awakens a rest- 
less longing to be away in the woods listen- 
ing to the rustle of leaf and bough, or to the 
tiny shout of the mad-cap rivulet that Jeaps 
and laughs between green sunny banks, or 
steals cautiously around the huge stone in 
whose shadgw the silvery scales of the lili- 
putian fish glitter like stars. Talk of ro- 
mance! There is more true romance in an 
hour whiled away in some quiet nook le- 
‘neath the over-arching arms of a giant tree, 
with the moving lights and shadows of the 
landscape before you, than was ever pictured 
by the pencil or the pen. There is a dream- 








your wandering footsteps press that may be 
felt but cannot be imagined. The voices of 
the woods are in your cars—the murmur of 
leaf and flower—the tinkle of the rill—the 
melody of the birds, that untaught and un- 
surpassable music. The sunshine’ steals 
hither and thither among the branches of the 
forest, chequering hill and dale with alter- 
nate light and shade. Far away the blue 
mist rises phantom-like from some secluded 
luke. whose calm breast is only ruffled -by the 
rapid wing of the wild duck, the stealthy 
foot of the breeze, or the leap and plunge of 
the trout. You feel as if you never would 





ie first act to stand upon the benches, flour- 
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grow weary. You are in fairy land—“ a 





iness in the secluded path whose grassy rout ~ 
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pleausaunt lande of drowsie head.” You 


discover suddenly that you have the spring 


fever, that languid, enervating malady. You 


pillow your head upon the mossy turf and 


dream of orange groves and perfumed airs, 
and probably wake up with an ague. Such 
is spring. —Ep. 





Che Muse. 


LOVE OF NATURE. 


—_ 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Oh, Nature! I love thine; wherever I go, 
In thy valleys, or high mountain pride ; 


In thy costume of green, and thy heaven-arched bow ; 


In thy armor of ice, and thy helmet of snow, 
And the icicles hung by thy side ! 


I love thee in wrath, when the storm-spirits sweep 
On wings of the fierce winds by, 

And the old clouds lower their gray heads and weep, 

And the eagle’s scream wakens her young ones from 
While she looks in the lightning’s red eye! [sleep, 


I] love thee at dawn ; and the rich summer eves 
Often bend down their eyelids on me, 

And oft im the moonlight I turn to the leaves 

Of my Shakspeare—and, wrapped in the magic he 
Ascribe all his genius to thee ! [weaves, 


To the days of my youth, how oft I look back— 
To the scenes of my innocent glee— 

To the islands of green on fond memory’s track, 

From whose loved haunts a welcome I never de lack, 


And again chase the bird and the bee ! 
Bradford, April 1845. 





MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 


BY GEN. GEO. P. MORRIS. 


We know of no similar production in a truer taste, 
_ in a purer style, or in any way more worthy of ad- 
miration, than the following by our esteemed cotem- 
porary.—Ep. 


This book is all that’s left me now !— 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree; ‘ 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 





ee 


My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who leaned God’s word to hear, 
Her angel face—I see it yet ! 
What thronging memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home ! 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 

Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy : 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 





THE FIRST BIRDS OF SPRING. 


Ye come, ye come, bright warbling things, 
And joy is in your song; : 
Ye bear upon your dewy wings, 
The spring’s first breath along. 


Ye herald in the happy morn, 
That is the birth of flowers, 

Ye tell that winter’s chills have gone, 
Its snow and icy towers. 


Ye bid the earth its carpet weave, 
In nature’s matchless loom; 

The warp from many a grassy leaf, 
The woof from floweret’s bloom. 


Ye bid the naked branches dress 
In all their proud array, 

And all things don their loveliness 
To welcome back the day. 


Ye bid the icy fetters fall 
From many a prisoned rill; 
And onward, joyful at your call, 
They gambol down the hill. 


All nature wakes from sleep; the cloud 
Shades not the sun’s bright ray: 

No more the storm-winds howling loud, 
Disturb the zephyr’s lay. 


Pass on, pass on to the other land, 
Ye birds of merry note; 

Sing there of spring, ye starry band, 
From every tuneful throat. 


And gladden every heart that hears 


Your message from above; 
Pass on, and dry up winter’s tears, 
Sweet harbingers of love. 





SWEET SUMMER IS COMING. 


‘Sweet summer is coming, with green fields and me 


Ah ! well do I remember those "The fair fragrant flowers will biossom again; [dow 


Whose names these records bear; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, | 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill : 





Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still ! 





The robins and blue jays wil! sing on the willows, 
And beauty’ll be scattered o’er valley and plaw. 


Sweet summer is coming, with soft blowing zephy"' 
The ice covered lakes will no more be congealed: 
The daisies and biue-bells will quickly be peeps: 
‘Amid the tall grass of the meadow and field. 
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eet summer is coming, with fresh blooming roses | 
, waft through the air with their odorous breath; | 
.» trellis will soon be concealed ’neath the grapevine) 
; through the smail meshes their love-knots they) 

wreath. | 












«eet summer is coming, when songs of the pipers 
“il echo around us, from meadow and lake; 

‘hen notes of the tree-toad,with music will cheer us, 
‘hile all in the beauty of nature partake. 


weet summer is coming, when darkness surrounds us. 
» fire-flies then surely will be our best guide; 
ne shriek of the night owls will echo around us, 
sin the green branches in secret they hide. | 

| 


weet summer is coming, in richest of splendor, 
decked out in a garb of most beantiful green; 

e songsters at midnight will soon serenade us, 
ad help to enliven the beautiful scene. 





-—— 


RETIREMENT. 


Sweet Retirement, pensive maid, 
Goddess of the rural shade, 

Thee I love, at vesper hour, 

Oft to seek in lonely bower, 
Where thou sitt’st in silent mood, 
With thy sister, Solitude. 

There I dwell ’mid nature’s scenes, 
Feasting on the bright demesnes ; 
While amid the waving trees 

Softly moans the evening breeze, 
And within the distant vale 

Plaintive sings the nightingale. 
Contemplation o’er my soul 

Then assumes her mild control, 

And, in sweetest transport bound, 
Gazes on the prospect round ;— 

By my side the crystal stream, 
Sparkling in fair Luna’s beam, 

And the glow-worm glittering bright, 
Vying with the ‘‘ lamps of night,’’ 
That above in hosts are seen, 
Shining with a light serene. 
Then swift Thought, on buoyant pinions, 
Flies through natare’s wide dominions ; 
Fondly scans each brilliant gem, 
Glistening in night's diadem ; 

Tracks the comets shooting far,— 

Marks each brightly twinkling star,— 
Planets that in order fair 

Circle through the depths of air: 

All she views now wheel apace 

Through the trackless realms of space ; 
Till amazed in wonder lost, 

On the waves of fancy tost, 

Far above to heaven she soars, 


And the God of might adores. 


eee = 





Blest Retirement, holy maid ! 
Often may I seek thy shade, 
Where, retired in caverned dells, 
Meditation calmly dwells; 

And let Wisdom there, meanwhile, 
Meet me with her angel smile; 
Kindly lead me,—be my guide 
Over time’s dark swelling tide. 

Let Religion, too, her light 

Pour upon my spirit’s night; 





Constant shine, with cheering ray, 


ee 


Brightening all my darksome way. 
Then, when earthly scenes are o'er, 
Chained to sense and sin no more, 
Gladly will my soul arise 

To dwell forever in the skies. 


GREEN MounrtTAIN Barp. 
April, 1844, 





THE, FARMER'S SONG. 
Ar1r—The Sea. 
A Lirr on my native soil ,— 
A home in a farmer's cot,— 
I’ll never at labor recoil, 
And ask for no happier lot. 
The city has not a charm, 
With itsturmoil, and noise, and strife ; 
O, give me a snug little farm, 
With a kind and notable wife. 
A life on my native soil ,— 
A home in a farmer’s cot,— 
With my three cattle team will T toil, 
And ask for no happier lot. 
Gee up !—Gee up !— 
Gee up, gee up, and gee O! ! 


On my own native soil here I stand, 
Midst blossoming fields around ; 
While the air pleasant and bland, 
And the hille of cattle abound ! 
The river is floating by ; 
The boatman singing we hear ; 
And the laborers, how they ply, 
While echo sends round their cheer ! 
A life on my native soil—&c. 


How cheerful it is to view 
Whole vallies of waving grain, 
And the husbandman’s jovial crew, 
With sickles prostrating the plain ! 
O, the song of my heart shall be, 
While earth her sweet products shall yield, 
A life of a farmer for me, 
A home in the forest and field. 


A life on my native soil—&c. o 


ee 


Moral Sketches. 


A DAY IN ST. LOUIS;” 


OR, A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A WANDER+ 
ING BOY. 


I was standing on the steps of the City 
Hotel in Chicago, one fine spring morning, 
in the month of May, perfecting an arrange- 
ment with a stage proprietor, for a place ina 
mail coach, that was about starting for Pe- 
oria,when a tall, genteel, and comely looking 
young man, having the appearance of an 
Englishman, and a stranger to what we call 
Yankee procedure, came up and _ leaned 
against one of the massive pillars of the porch, 
apparently listening to our conversation, 
We had been passengers the day before in 
the same steamer on Lake Erie ; but from 
the impartial air of sadness, that character. 
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sed his deportment, we had made no ac- 
quaintance, beyond that of ordinary travelers, 
such as passing the time of dry. 

He noticing the incorrigibility of the stage 
proprietor, and the exhorbitancy of his price 
for carrying me to Peoria, advanced very 
dignified in a pause of his conversation, and 
informed me of his having a carriage exclu- 
sively to himself, and if I would accept of 
his company, it would afford him great plea- 
sure to furnishme a seat. 


I replied to his kind offer, by thanking him 


for his politeness, telling him it was not my | 





——_ 


Here my inquisitiveness stopped, and | y. 
determined for the remainder of the journe, 
to let my friend brood over his secret thouchs 
and from them nothing would arouse },, 
except the meeting of a carriage or the pos 
sing through of a village. 

When passing a village he would invar, 
bly get out and walk into the Inn, and, 
meeting a carriage his maneuvering yy 
more strange and curious, indeed I thouoty 
he nad some understanding with the driss, 
for the horses would become fractious ay) 
with a sudden pull up, stand directly acrog 


intention to be carried to Peoria for nothing, ; the way, when my friend would get oat ao 
nor-was | desirous of being imposed upon by | assist in controlling the restive animals. 7). 


the exhorbitant charges of a stage proprietor. 

He assured me I should be weleome toa 
portion of his carriage, and becoming more 
and more importunate in inviting me to ac- 
company him, I at last consented. Ina few 
moments the carriage was in readiness and 
we were soon gliding swiftly over the most 
beautiful of prairies in the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The carriage was spaciously contrived, 
and not being used to traveling so comforta- 
bly, our drive to Peoria bid fair to be as Jux- 
urious a treat, as it seemed an affair of ele- 
gant leisure, all nature looked beautiful 
and bright, and as we dashed on over the 
rolling and expanding prairie, I was enrap- 
tured with its enchanting scenery, and as- 


tonished at its Eden like fertility. 


“« This has the appearance ” said I---direct- 
ing my conversation to my friend, and re- 
ferring to the prairie that was stretched out 
asefar as the eve could extend on all sides 
around us. “This has the appearance of 
having been once cultivated.” He making me 


. ho reply, at which being somewhat surprised, 


I turned towards him, with the intention of 
finding out the cause of his singular conduct, 
thinking him possibly affronted at my Yan- 
kee sociability. But his demeanor denoted 
anything beside hostility of feeling, his frank 
and winning countenance of an hour before, 
was buried in a bandanna_ kandkerchief 
which he held in his hand and he sobbed 
convulsively. 

Considering it an overt act on etiquette to 
inquire into his infelicities, I asked him in a 

entle manner, “if he was unhappy.” 

“Unhappy ;” he exclaimed in the sweet 
brogue of his mother tongue, (wiping his 
large black eyes that were hal with 
tears) “unhappy; yes—yes my God. Iam 
broken hearted,” and he again buried his face 
in his handkerchief. 





scene indeed sometimes would be very lyé. 


'crous, my friend would be very seduons) 


engaged in making a way for the impede 
carriage to pass by, while the driver in; 
very peculiar manner, uttered the most d« 
disgusting imprecatory idioms (with which 
our language abounds) in managing the hor. 
es. And generally during the five minute 
which the strangers were obliged to wait, »: 
saw their heads once or twice thrust inqu 
ingly from the carriage window. This dove, 
our vehicle was again wheeled about,and ou 
travelers allowed to proceed. The great 
quisitiveness my friend expressed on thes 
occasions to see the occupants of the impede! 
carriage, was to me a source of amuserienl 
We at length arrived at Peoria, after a ‘es 
such interruptions to the quiet friendlines 
of our intercourse. On one of those spec 
lative occasions, noticing my friend entirs 
recovered from the sorrow that appeared 
overcome him so much, when we starieé, 
and when conversing in a jocose mannet.' 
being a very proper question for travelers, 
asked him if he was married. He was suet 
for a few moments, but in a very short le 
he told me ina merry tone of voice, “ that! 
believed he had a wife, some where 11" 
Emerald Isle.” Bat though he had detet 
mined to show me that he was neither a 
noyed or offended at my inquisitiveness, 
manner changed. He grew ceremonies 
For the remainder of the day, I felt unc" 
fortable, I scarce know why ; and I silent 
determined that if my friend continued 
exceedingly well-bred for another 9 
should find an exeuse for leaving bin 
Peoria ; but thinking to learn a little bum 
nature, and from curiosity to sce what! 
came of him,I concluded to chum iu ¥" 
him till I got to St. Louis. al 
At Peoria we took the boat. the reco” 
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tion of which, connected as itis, with © 
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most curious events of my life, can never be| 
efaced from my memory. It was a spacious| 


ed my new friend, and begged him to go on. 
“Hardly two years,” said he, as we re- 


high pressure steamboat, with state rooms onj|treated from the window to sit on a coil of 


hat bright luminary was divested of its me- 


The sun was just setting,| 


rope near, | left College, and commenced the 


‘study of medicine—by the way I shall intro- 


° ° . | ? > ; 
ridian splendor, and shedding its lurid rays,)duce myself to you, my name is P——— 


panding prairie. 


iM— 


vas sinking down jnto the bosom of an ex-| 
There is nothing more} 





; that young woman is my sister, 
(and here he heaved a sigh;) in pursuing 


beautiful to the eye, than a Western sun-set.;my studies, I was ina great measure depri- 


- ’ . | 
After gazing a while on the enrapturing| 
scenery before me, I retired below, and find-| 


ved of her society, and the poor inoffensive 
thing made acquaintances, which were not 


ing a vacant settee threw myself upon it, and|jagreeable to her parents, or myself. She 
with thoughts of my queer friend’s actions, |being giddy and inconsiderate, becaine much 


and of arriving at St. Louis in the morning, | 


was soon sound asleep. 


{ was thus firmly held in the arms of! 
Morpheus till my friend with an unusual, 
tone of voice, awoke me, and _ by the light of; 
a lamp which he held in his hand (for it was, 
late at night) I noticed that he was under! 


enamored with the person that now accom- 


panies her, which aroused my anger, for he 
isa notorious English burglar and gambler. 
After a futile attempt of his to gain my fath- 
er’s consent, they eloped, and nothing has 
been seen of them until this evening. She, 
poor harmless creature, knows not his vile- 


some excitement ; “ follow me” he exclaimed,|ness, and Iam determined this night to res- 
and beconing with his finger, meaning there-|cue her from him, if it is in my power.” 


by that I should follow—he ascended the| 
siairease and stood looking through a state) 


room window, that was half-curtained—rub- 


bing my eyes in astonishment and somewhat, 


“] want your aid in this affair,” continued 
he, “if he sees me, his subtle ingenuity will 
evade my utmost endeavors to regain my 
sister: as he is a gambler, he will,l presume, 


surprised at this sudden disturbance of sleep,|stop at St. Louis, and then I will attempt to 


| wended my way after him.. “ Be silent,” 
said he, as I mad in upon a young man, 
apparently between the years of twenty and 
twenty-five, and a very interesting young 
lady. ‘The beauty of the last mentioned 
person was extraordonary. She was slight, 
but of full and well-rounded proportions, and 
she sat and moved with an eminent grace 
and a lady-liké*way altogether captivating. 
Though her face expressed a settled sadness, 


itwasof unworn and faultless youth and, 


loveliness, while her heavily-fringed eyes. 
would have done, in their expression, 
fora Niobe. Hebe’s lips, were not more 
ripe, nor Juno’s arched more proudly. She 
was a blonde, with eyes and eyelashes dark- 
er than her hair, a kind of beauty almost pe- 
culiar to England. 

My companion was evidently much dis- 
turbed, and I saw plainly that he was making 
up his mind to communicate to me the se- 
cret. 


“Ihave a request to make to you,” he 


said at last; “a service to exact rather, to| 


which there were no hope that you would 
listen for a moment, if I did not first tell you 
‘very singular story. Have a little patience 
with me and I will make it as brief as I can, 
the briefer, that I have no little pain in re- 





have an interview with her. If she is averse 
to returning to her aged parents, their only 
solace, I will not persist in taking her—she 
shall not go against her will—perchance she 
is cognizant to his villiany, which is the 
cause of her melancholy, and is desirous to 
leave him.” Here the conversation was con- 
cluded by the ringing of the bell that told the 
weary, sleepy and uneasy passengers below, 
that the distance from St. Louis was fifteen 
miles. “] want you,” said my friend .afler 
the echoing peals had died away on our ears, 
“T want you to make his acquaintance, and 
gait his friendship,” and, continued he, “ to 
accompany him. wherever he goes in St, 
Louis.” 

During this conversation we had walked 
down into the cabin to see to our baggage, 
but he assured me that it should be sent to 
the Planter’s Hotel, on our landing at St. 
Louis. I agein ascended the staircase to 
obey his solemn injunction. In passing 
through the bar-room, which is generally on 
the upper deck of Mississippi steamboats, I 
noticed the aforesaid gentleman of fashion 
drinking. Thinks I, now is my time to be 
faithful, and walking upto him, said ina 
friendly tone, ‘can it be possible this is you, 
friend W———,” and grasping him, old 


calling it, with the distinctness of description.” |acquaintance like, by the hand, expressed 


l expressed an interest in all that concern-'my happiness to see him. 
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“Ah!” said he, in an air indicating re- 
cognition, “ your countenance is familiar to 
me, but ‘pon honor,’ I can’t call you by 
name!” 

I gave him my name, and as he, like all 
gamblers, was desirous to make acquaintan- 
cee, we became in a very short time old 
friends. 

“Come,” said he, puffing the smoke of his 
regalia in volcano like curls around his head, 
“T have got a Canary bird, that I brought all 
the way from England, I want to show you— 
it is a female, and as beautiful as a sun- 
beam.” 

He took me by the arm, and we walked 
toward the State Room; we had arrived with- 
in a few steps of it, when I heard the voice 
of a woman jn prayer, and as it inaudibly 
came to my ear, I fancied she murmured thé 
words “ Oh my dear father and mother.” 

“ She is a Christian, and a little home-sick,” 
said he, “ but yet she is as dear to me as my 
very heart-strings.” 

Telling him, I thought it improper to in- 
trude upon her thus, she doubtleless being in 
her dishabille, and excusing myself fora few 
moments, went down into the cabin to inform 
my friend of my adventures; fully confirmed 
in the belief the villain was not only that, 
but a brute besides. 

The boat was soon lashed to the quay,and 
holding sacred the promise to follow him and 
keep his company, I found myself agreeably 
seated in company with the blackleg and the 
unhappy lady in the carriage that was to 
carry us to the Planter's Hotel. 

It wasa bright and beautiful morning ; and 
acl the blackleg and myself ram- 
bledmbout from place to place; visiting all 
the abodes of vice and dissipation in the city, 
Soon, evening came, and not wishing him to 
return to the Hotel, [ suggested to him the 
propriety of going to the Theatre, knowing 
that the boat for Cincinnati came past at 9 
o’clock that evening, and if my friend had an 
opportunity, and his sister willing, he could 
be far beyond his reach the next morning. 

I whiled away the hours of the night with 
an anxious heart, having in view the welfare 
of the woman. Oh, thought I, should she 
resist her brother’s entreaties, what a life of 
misery she will lead! But my fears were all 
dissipated when I returned from the Theatre, 
by the following note, handed me by the bar- 


keeper. 
Planter’s Hotel, May, 14 1844. 
My Dear S.—I am too much over-joyed 
to write. The meeting of myself and sister 





————— 


is indescribable. The poor girl has sufp,., 
much. She is almost broken-hearted. g, 
bids me give you this (a diamond ring) »: , 
frail token of her respect. 
Your kindness I can never forget. 
P—— M—_ 
I was as much overjoyed as they, and » 
the next morning after doing my busines 
left the city. This being the histcry of \, 
first and only day Ispent in St. Louis, — 
.JI.G.S, 





THE UNION OF THE STATEs, 


** The star-spangled banner, oh, long may it ways. 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the braye: 


It is a sage, no less than a trite aphorisy, 
that excessive prosperity, in the course of 
events, necessarily begets disastrous adver. 
sity. If we carefully inspect the career ef; 
single individual, or the embodied history of 
the human race, we shal! discover the mow 
indubitable evidences of the correctness ¢ 
this maxim. Indeed, an exception to thi 
universal law would be, peculiarly, a “ rar 
avis,” and would be much more difficulty 
be found than those verdant oases, which are 
so sparsely scattered over the arid bosom ¢ 
the desert. Such being the case, that ind. 
vidual evinces the utmost stretch of wisdom, 
who, conscious of the mutability of externa 
objects, never permits the dreamy listlessnes 
of a presumptuous security to overpower his 
spirit. Heis most prudent and sagacious, 
who fondly seizes, and eagerly appropriates 
to his own use, those precepts of experience 
which are so legibly traced on every page of 
the recorded transactions of men endowed 
with like infirmities and passions with him 
self. By investigating the origin, the prog: 
ress and the termination of human conduc, 
he will be able to discover the obscure rel 
tions of cause and effect; and, in this way, 
will often discern the most abrupt contrasi 
firmly united in the impenetrable mysteries 
of providential enactment. And thus, 
making the unerring course of the “ Divi: 


‘ty who shapes our ends,” he will learn it 


his own province of duty and of usefulness 
to select and avoid, to choose and reject, 
the experience of by-gone ages may direct. 

Nor is the priceless wisdom derived /rom 
history of less moment to men, in referent 
to their public than to their private aflairs— 
The same general laws of action, which go" 
ern man as an individual, regulate also \% 
concerns of societies and kingdoms. _ 
fortunes of the mass are sous as variab? 
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ie 
snd uncertain as are those of the isolated 
member of the human species; and no ex- 
yaneous resource whatever, can preserve 
them unharmed against the operation of 
‘milar accidents. 

A boundless extent of territory, a prolific 
pulation, munitions of war, embattled 








gression and defence, are not always an ef- 
jectual preservation against a nation’s de- 
line, and its ultimate and entire extinction. 
- Bithe history of the past is furitful in lessons 
e a this subject. The proudest and the migh- 
: \iestempires of earth have met with the most 
signal, and decisive, and tremendous over- 
throw. 

Where is Thebes, with her splendid mon- 
ments and her hundred gates? Where is 
“UM Babylon the Great,” with her magnificent 
‘Bh owers ane bulwarks 2? And where are Nin- 


atalogue of mighty cities, which flourished 
in the olden time, and whose names are her- 
iided by the trumpet of fame? They have 
sl! been leveled in the dust, and their pomp 
snd grandeur have vanished into the distant 
» gpast. The very spot which they occupied 
has become, in some instances, in spite of 
heir imagined immortality, a matter of ex- 
reme uncertainty. They blazed for a while, 
vis ine the meteor on the brow of night, 
with surpassing brilliancy, but soon their 
beauty and glory were obscured injthe dark- 
ess of a seven-fold night. And thus, their 
history exhibit in characters of light, the 
olemn and momentous truth, that political 
prosperity invariably generates the countless 
forms of corruption, which weaken and im- 
pair, and in the event, violently prostrate the 
; difce of national power and grandeur. “At 
ngth the young disease, which must sub- 
lue, grows with the growth, and strengthens 
ith the strength.” 

If the preceding suggestions be correct, it 
shighly fitting that we should occasionally 
irvey the condition and the prospects of our 
avored Republic ; it is peculiarly appropri- 
a’ that we should examine our present pro- 
tious circumstances as contrasted with the 
arliest and gloomiest periods of our coun- 
y's history. ‘ The tide of time” is con- 
ually bearing us on farther and farther 
fom the auspicious era when our country’s 
dom was achieved, and we are becoming 
pidly contaminated by the malignant influ- 
nee of the same giant power, whic trampled 
Mo ruin the Republics of antiquity. It 











hosts, and the imposing paraphernalia of ag- | 


vah, and Sparta, and Troy, and the long) 
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of a prophet,” to predict with mathematical 
precision the future and utter extirmination 
‘of our happy Union, unless a redeeming in- 
fluence is sent abroad to avert the march of 
the destroyer. A prosperity unbounded and 
‘unparalleled, a surprising increase of popu- 
‘lation, and territory, and power, the inces- 
sant clashing of multifarious opposing inter- 
ests, sectional jealousies, and political rival- 
ries—these are all combined to diminish the 
lustre of public virtue, and to extinguish the 
| effulgent glories of these blood-bought States. 

We are fast forgetting, in the overweening 
pride of national might and character, that 
once these powerful States were compelled 
to struggle in desperate conflict for their ve- 
ry existence. We gaze, with emotions of 
inexpressible rapture, at the rapid advance. 
ment of our country towards the zenith of 
dignity and grandeur, and the humble outset 
of her political being is obliterated, from the 
mind. We glance an eye athwart the wide 
expanse of cur valleys, we scale the almost 
inaccessible summits of our mountains, we 
behold the hardy oaks of a century, falling 
before the axe of the adventurous pioneer in 
our western forests, and the deep shades of 
that vast wilderness fast merging in the bril- 
liant light of civilization and improvement, 
cities and villages springing into life as if by 
magic, every medium to honor, and authori- 
ty, and wealth, thronged with impetuous as- 
pirants, the sails of our commercial enter- 
prize unfurled in every clime and courting 








every breeze; we view all this, we are de- 
lighted and entranced at the sight, and we 
are not inclined to remember that instability 
is inscribed on every thing beneath the sun, 
and that the fabric of our government, ma- 
jestic and symmetrical as it now appears, is 





subject to the same laws of mutability and 
decay, which are wisely ordained for all na- 
tions by the providence of God. 

How necessary is it then that we should 
ever cherish the recollection, amidst our rapid 
growth and consequent prosperity, that these 
very blessings, as we are apt to esteem them, 
may be the very instrumentalities employed 
to work out our destruction. How indispen- 
sably necessary that we should frequently 
compare the manhood with the infancy of 
our beloved country, its early struggles with 
its final triumphs, and its present elevated 
stand, that we may thus be the better prepar- 
ed to guard against danger, and to maintain 
the lofty eminence, which we now so nobly 


occupy. 





teds not the ken of a “ prophet, or the son! 
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There is one method, and only one, by 
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which, with all our unbounded prosperity, 


—s 


There cannot exist the shadow of a 4, 


we can escape those terrific calamities,| that the frame—the bone and muscle ,, 
which have desolated many of the fairest sinew, of our body politic is as near an y, 


portions of the world, and that is the predom- 
mance of moral principle among the people. 
It was morals and principle that pervaded the 
breasts, and ruled the conduct of the founders 
of our liberty, and to this were they indebted 
for their brilliant exploits and glorious suc- 
cese, The common infirmities of our nature 
seemed to be purged away from those extra- 
ordinary men ; the love of self was absorbed 
in thier more passion ate love of country. 
The minor impulses of feeling retired abash- 
ed,and truth, wisdom, humanity and justice 
pre-eminently controlled their hearts and 
governed their councils. Neither ancient 
nor modern days can furnish a set of men. 
who will bear a moment's comparison with 
those devoted spirits. History is ransacked 
in vain to find a parallel. Pore over its pa- 
ges from cover to cover. They are crim- 
soned with blood, and awfully polluted and 
disfigured with the marks of every species 
of infamy andcrime. The scattered rays of 
light which beam forth here and there, are 
like the faint glimmerings of a taper ina 
world of midnight darkness. Nothing in 
the character of ma@ can be tound, in all his 
extended annals, in his best and his worst es- 
tate, so much exempt from the natural frailty 
of human nature, as the immaculate purity, 
the stern integrity, the guiltless purpose, 
and the unalloyed patriotism of the fathers 
of the Revolutton. Let ‘but these feelings 
influence their posterity, and then, from age 
to age shall our course be surely and swiftly 
onWard in the path of peace and honor and 
prosperity. | 

But it is not merely as an abstract truth of 
universal application, that we have urged 
the imperative necessity of moral . principle 
among the people. There exists a high and 
peculiar reason for its existence among us. 
The massive pillars of our social compact 
are deeply imbedded in the moral sense of 
our countrymen. The basis of our re- 
publican institutions was laid, and the super- 
structure was reared by sentiment—virtuous, 
enlightened sentiment—and by the same ef- 
ficient means they must be supported, or they 
will crumble into ruins. And the encour- 
agement presented us to labor for the dissem- 
ination of such sentiments, is abundant in- 
deed. The public mind is strongly awake 
to the reception of truth ; and moral influen- 
ces can now be exerted with remarkable ap- 
propriatenes and commanding effect. 





| proximation to the workmanship of a perj,, 


artist as our lapsed nature will permit. |, 


not composed of mate rials which wil! peris 
‘in the using, nor will it ever yield to the cq, 


rosive tooth of decay. No external pow, 
however mighty, could avail to overturn \}, 
edifices, nor could any internal weakness sy 
fice to cause it to collapse and fall. Ey, 
mies within and without may bring ever 
conceivable instrument of destruction to bes, 
against, but their most vigorous exertion 
will prove utterly abortive. In order to dis 
union and all its attendant and consequey 
horrors, the public mind must become &. 
based, and public morals must become ¢. 
tinct. An ordinate attachment to self mus 
predominate over a generous and man) 
spirit of concession, and mere party feeling 
and interest must gain an ascendancy over 
an expanded affection for the Union before 
the spectre of desolation shall laugh in tr 
umph over the broken fragments of the once 
beautiful fabric of American freedom. 
There is one characteristic peculiar to ov 
form of government which bespeaks, with 
emphasis, its perpetuity, if only the publi 
conscience is sufficiently sensitive, and tha 
is its eminent adaptation to promote the hig): 
est good of all its various subjects. A jus 
and impartial administration would comm 
nicate’ Meee and happiness alike to all 
There® if no vital centre, “the heart of 
hearts,” the fountain of beiff® and _ prosper 
ty, slightly connected with remote extrem 
ties, to which scarcely reaches the genial 
current of metropolitan favor. Each Stale 
is a sovereignty within itself, with powen 
reserved amply sufficient to manage ils own 
concerns. The federal Union is a treaty be 
tween different States, separately indepem 
dent, in which is drawn, as plainly as with 
pencil of light, the lines of limit between 
functions delegated and retained. The gem 


‘eral government is thus relieved from the op 


pressive cares of State legislation, and from 
a multiplicity of local matters, which woul! 
distract its attention, and perplex its coum 
cils. 

The great and striking beauty of this sy* 
tem is, that it attaches to every member 
the confederacy an equal value and impor 
tance. This is an object of no trivial con® 
quence. Though they may be leagues ™ 
under, and though mountains and rivers ™® 
intervene between them, yet they can % 
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must participate alike in the blessings and_ per standard, to restrain its versatilities and 
ind privileges of the Union. Indeed, if the! to give to honor and truth and virtue, “a lo- 
ay number of the States should be incteased to cal habitation and a name.” The nations of 





any conceivable extent, there exists no plau- 


sible reason why they might not as readily | prosperity, and their glory departed; and so 


antiquity were all corrupted by excessive 


and easily be united under one administra-| will all human greatness and grandeur. utter- 


tion, as are those, which now compose this 
happy republic. As that grand and indefin- 
able law of nature—the law of gravitation— 
retains in their orbits the countless worlds, 
which revolve in the immensity of space, and 
binds them together in majestic harmony of 
movement; so the great and universal law 
of sympathy and a common interest may, 
till the world grows old and dies, run through 
and connect these States into one mighty 
body, cherishing, enlightening, and invigora- 
ting the whole. 

The suggestions which we have thus ad- 
vanced, necessarily induce us to recur to the 
position with which we started in the outset, 
that our existence, as a nation, depends on 
an illuminated, exalted, and purified public 
sentiment. ‘The religion of Him, who expi- 
red on Calvary, with its severe exactions, its 
heavenly doctrines, and its sublime morality, 
isthe very key-stone of our political arch. 
With this we are secure, whatever else may 
betide us; without it we are in constant and 
imminent peril, whatever else we may _ pos- 
sess. Wealth and honor are nothing. Sci- 
ence and literature are nothing. Intelligence 
as widely diffused as the air of heaven, is 
nothing. A happy form of government is 
nothing. A soil as rich as that which spreads 
out its broad bosom to an Italian sky qin 
atmosphere redolent with the spicy aroma 
Arabia Telix ; these are “ nothing and vani- 
ty” forthe preservation of republican insti- 
tutions, unless the glorious gospel of the Re- 
deemer of man attune the heart and mind of 
man to the practice of those public virtues, 
which the Bible alone can teach. Neither 
the walls nor towers of mighty Babylon, nor | 
the imperial city—nor the wealth of Croesus | 
—nor the morals of Socrates, nor Seneca— 
nor the beauty and verdure of Parnassus— 
nor the sparkling waters of Castalia—neither 


oe 


ly fade away, unless its colorings be drawn 
‘from the empyreal light of Heaven. 


RoscreEa. 
April, 1845. 








SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. No. If. 
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BY MISS S. A. HILL 

It was May day morning. The bright sun 
was shining cheerily, gilding with its warm, 
mellow light, the spires of the church and 
academy in the quiet village of L., when a 
band of school-girls approached the door of 
the dwelling where I boarded, while one, a 
very sylph in appearance, ran up the stairs, 
and entering my studio, summoned me by 
her glad voice, to join the merry group who 
had cast aside all thoughts of academic rules, 
and, gay and buoyant as the sweet birds, who 
caroled in heart-felt gladness, they had sal- 
lied forth to gather the first born flowers of 
the season. Right merrily I closed my books, 
and hastily laying on my sun-donnet, I gave 
my hand to Libby and together we descend- 
ed the stairs and hasted to join the gay band 
who were awaiting our approach. 

Many boquets of sweet flowers we gath- 
ered, as we sauntered along on that bright 
sunny morn, and not till the son had passed 
the meridian, did the thoughts of accustomed 
duties, summon us to turn our footsteps home- 
ward. Laden with the riches of woodland 
and meadow, we now hastened our return, so 
that we might arrange a wreath to present 
our loved preceptress as a peace offering for 
our devotion from the prescribed limits of the 
regulations, to which we were heretofore 
obedient subjects ; still our fears of reprimand 
did riot check the merty laugh and the witty 
repartee, which often burst forth as we would 


science nor letters nor philosophy nor poetry | sink in the soft mud, as we pe a the last 
hor eloquence, could preserve the republics meadow which intercepted our path on our 
of antiquity from one and the same down-| return to the village. ’ 

ward current to the yawning gulf of degrada- Elizabeth Colten was a merry sou ed, af- 
tion and ruin. And the reason is perfectly | fectionate girl, full of life and animation, and 
obvious. The scriptures, with their conser-| never will the remembrance of her lovely 
vative influences, were not there. The reli-| face, be effaced from my recollection. She 
gion of the contemned Nazarene was not| was a beautiful creature, and as she entwined 
there to impart to public and private morali-|the pale blue eegeaeS aes ee vy 
'y Its proper support, to confine it to its pro- lazalias, in her raven hair, while the deep 
3—15 
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flush from exercise, mantled on her cheek, 
and brightened the lustre of her deep jet eyes. 
I thought | had never seen so beantifal aface. 
Oh ! a lovely spirit was sweet Libby Colten; 
and often in the hours of sweet intercourse, 
had her glad spirit imparted its own radiant 
hue to the heart of her friend. Bright hopes 
were to her realities, for what had she to do 
with the sober truths of life? Cherished 
with the tenderest love by fond friends, she 
looked forward to a long life decked with 
flowers devoid of thorns. 

Our excuse for playing truant was received 
with far more lenity than it deserved, and as 
we presented our wreath of bright flowers we 
felt that our pardon was complete, and with 
renewed ardor resumed our studies. Two 
days passed away and dear Libby’s seat was | 
vacant at the close of the third day. I received | 
a line from her mother requesting me to watch 
by the sick bed of her darling child the en- 
suing night. A chillness crept over my 
heart as [ opened the door which led to the 
sick chamber of that dear girl. I know not 
why ; perhaps it was the thought that was a 








form of angel beauty is taken from earth! j; 
is, when one, lovely and pure, is transplante; 
to heaven. 

I stood by her side, when the pure white 
shroud was folded over that bosum whieh 
but four short suns before had throbbed wi) 
the pulsations ef joy and pleasure. I gather. 
ed a wreath of wild flowers and bound they 
around her brow, which was whiter than the 
driven snow. Could that bright and bean. 
ful one be dead? Alas! for the fleetness oj 
human beauty and happiness! I saw them 
place her in the coffin, and then she was 
borne forever from-the home where she had 
been the dearest treasure. I looked dowy 
into the narrow house, where she was s 
soon to lie in that deep unbroken rest. They 
lowered the coftin which contained tha: 
precious tenement, and as the heavy earth 
fell upon the lid,I felt a cold shuddering 
creep over me. It was then that the {ull 
sense of desolation came upon me with its 
deadening power. 

There was another group that went forth 
to gather flowers, but we went tn sadness and 


warning of “my loss; but I felt a presenti-| tears ; for the one we loved best was gon 


ment that she would never recover. I gazed 
upon her face, as it was ctimsoned with the 
fever flush, and felt too sure, that she must 
die, that bright and lovely girl must go from 
us! Amid the wildness of delirium ske 
ealled for the sweet flowers that had been so 
dear to her, and as a boquet of forget-me- 
not’s lay by her pillow;all withered and 
drooping, I could not refrain from weeping. 
She often, through that long sad night, sun 

portions of songs that had been warbled by 
us, when together we had rambled by the 
sweet stream which was our favorite resort. 
Towards morning she slept, a resiless troub- 
led sleep, and as the clear unclouded sun 
broke with its cheerful beams into the cham- 
ber, I gazed on her face, now pale and pal- 
lid. A change, a fearful change had come 
ever her. She awoke—a faint smile played 
over her sweet face—she inquired for her 
dear parents—hastily calling them I returned 
to her side. She had taken the fearful bo- 
quet into her hand, and was now intently 
gazing upon the pale emblems of her own 
fate. Oh! it was sad, very sad, to see that 
dear one, so languid and pale, and to remem- 
ber that a few short days before, she was 
buoyant and fall of life. “One short struggle, 
and the freed spirit had sped its way into 
the ence-of the great Eternal! Death is 
terrible at all times and seasons, but if at 


from us, and we now went to seck the en- 
blems of hope and remembrance to deck her 
new made grave. 

The deep blue flowers now gtow in rai: 
ance above the mound which is erected over 
her dust and as their delicate petals kiss the 
turf beneath, the tear-drop of friendship {alls 
to moisten their roots and tell the lovely sleep 

that she is still remembered, while the 

owers which grow at the head of the tomb 
stone tell of hope that, thought parted on 
earth, we shall meet in heaven, where the 


ever in perpetual spring. 

Who can weep in desolation and sorrow 
for the early dead? They are unstained 
by sin, and untainted by deceit, and they go 
in gladness to their bright heme in mansions 
of blissful light. Yet we can but sigh whe 
these bright, beautiful ones are taken from 
our embrace, and forever removed from out 
sight. Forever did I say? No, blessed 
be the dear hope that ina few more year 
we shall be reunited to those who have beet 
called to the spirit land to welcome our art 
val. 

Plant sweet flowers o’er the narrow bed, 

Where youth and beauty rest their head ; 

Let roses there in their verdure blagm— 


Forget-me-not’s deck the lowly tomb,— 
Emblems of mem’ry and love not denied, 





any time it is more dreadful, it is, when a 


'To those who in love and hope have died, 
East Randolph, Vt. 


bright emblems of earthly purity bloom {or- 
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Mloral Cales. be forced to go without dinner or supper I 


fear.” 
“Are we really grown so poor as that — 


’ Ah, well! these are melancholy times for us 
Quite away from the dusky turnpike, and} ,o5¢ fishers. I'll not take your money, May ; 
across sweet-smelling clover fields, in a small | 


'T can win a shilling from Ned Watkins, any 
quaint, Moss grown house, dwelt Job Wodell day, at ninepins, and that will be easier than 
and his daughter May. Job had been 


. M10 rob you.” 
fisherman in his better days, but, sad to tell.) «op. papa! if you will not go to the 


had been drawn away from his honest occu-| Admiral, to-day, but will help me plan out 
pation by the seductive charms of the village | my little garden and transplant those fine 
ion. There he might be found from early! strawberry vines that yield us so many dol- 
morning till midnight, scarce turning his|lars every year—Oh, dear papa, I cannot 
steps homeward to the frugal meals prepared te]| you how happy you will make me, how 
by his patient child, and leaving with her the} yery gratefully 1 shall remember the kind- 
whole care and toil of providing for their) ness.” 
family necessities. . « Little need of my assistance,” answered 
Happy was it for May, poor girl, that her Job, with a good-natured laugh, and a sly 
heart was as brave and hopeful, as it was pa-| wink, that sent the bright blood gushing all 
tient and loving. Whoever passed her door|oyer May’s dimpled cheeks. ‘ Younger and 
on a bright spring morning, might hear her) steadier hands are all at your service, and 
voice, singing songs as sweet and merry as! an old man like me would be in the way.” 
though she had not a care or sorrow in the} «Qh, no, no, papa!” said May, earnestly 
world. And that little quaint old cottage,/dropping her work and clasping her arm in 
who would have deemed it the home of an/his, at the same time, lifling up her beaming, 
inveterate tippler, with its neatly swept grass! tearful eyes most imploringly. 
sward, its bed of fragrant carnations, its} Job was touched. ‘Tears were unwonted 
honey-suckles, azalias, and moss-roses. visitors to those joyous and radiant eyes; so, 
Job loved his daughter May—was proud!at least, thought he, who saw few indeed of 
of her—and, save his great  neglect,'the many that were shed for him. 
always treated her with kindness. In his} « You’ are a good girl, May,” said be, 
worst stages of inebriation, he exhibited nO! patting her head, and kissing her white 
phases of cruelty; he was only excessively! forehead with parental delicacy; “ you area 
and shamelessly silly, and disposed to lavish! «ood girl, and I wish I were a more worth 
on May a world of foolish and fondling father. But let me go now, dear, and I will 
caresses. May, in turn, was always gentle be soon back again to help you.” With this 
and patient with her father, never reproach-| promise, he tore himself away. 
ing him for his vile habits, but often tender] May had been too long accustomed to 
entreating him to stay and assist her abo ‘having her entreaties disregarded, to shed 
her garden, or to spend the long winter eve-| many tears over her present disappointment ; 
nings with her, instead of hurrying away to! so, having completed her household arrange- 
the “Admiral.” ments, she tied on her little cottage straw hat 
One very beautiful spring morning, Job|—its blue ribin somewhat faded, it is true, 
stack his old hat jauntingly on one side of|but thereby better suiting the exquisite delica- 
his head, and stood crowding the tobacco in-!cy of her complexion—and proceeded to the 
to his pipe, ever and anon casting a wishful garden. There was a freshness and exhilira- 
look toward May, who was busily wiping the! tion in the soft spring air, that soon removed 
breakfast plates, from her heart and face al! traces of unbap- 
“Can I do anything for you, father?” said piness; and if her cheek had rile iciate 
she, looking with a pleasant and encouraging’ heen a shade too pale, this defect was reme- 
smile, ‘died, the instant the sound of a buoyant and 
“Ay, you’re a good girl, May, a blessed hasty footstep fell upon her listening ear. 
girl! [hate to trouble you—but just now| The person who approached was the son 
I'm all out of change—and a curse on these! of May’s nearest neighbor, widow Lovell. 
limes, I say, when an honest man can’t get|He was a fine looking fellow, with a com- 
tusted for a shilling to save him from want.” plexion of the clearest white, eyes of* the 
“Dear father, I will willingly give you! darkest blue, and hair that would rival the 
what little rhoney I have, but if Ido we shall gloss and blackness of a raven’s wing. He 
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held a basket on his arm, full of young 
plants. 

“ You were wishing for some of those 
gorgeous pansies, May. ~See,1 have been 
ortunate enough to procure you some.” 


“ You are my good geni, Harry. I have| 
but to wish, and lo! the prize is at hand. | 





I thank you a thousand times.” | 
The young friends busied themselves in| 
lanting the roots, for some time, in silence. | 
They were lovers, though not acknowledged 
ones. The confession had been long trem- 
bling on Harry's lips, (silly fellow, did he 
not know his eyes had already told it over 
and over again ?) but there was something in 
May’s manner which restrained and embar- 
rassed him. This morning, however, he had 
sought her with a determination to avow his 
love. 


For nothitg was Harry more remarkable 
than for his readiness and eloquence of 
speech. It was astonishing what could keep 
him so silent on this occasion. Root after, 
root was fixed in the ground, and still his 
tongue faltered in its instructed duty. “ This 
is no place,” thought he, “ with the sun glar- 
ing down upon us, and in open view of half 
the village.” He rose from the garden path, 
and lifting his new palm-leaf hat—May’s 
hand had braided it for him—brushed back 
from his forehead, which was a very white 
and handsome one, a mass of black, glossy 
curls, 

“ You are weary, May.” said he, “and the 
sun is really oppressive. “I have my thoughts 
on a glass of your nice root beer. 


——— 


“My father, Harry; I can never lowe 


him.” 


“Of course not; but he shall have a hom 


with us.” 


“ You must not think of the thing, dea; 
Harry. You have already a mother to sup. 
port, and I can never consent to bring wp 


you sucha burthen as my poor father wou| 


be. Were he merely old and decrepid, | 
might not look upon the case as so hopeless. 
I might almost then consent that he shou\ 
become a burthen to you, but as he is, ob 
Harry, you know his unfortunate weakness 
you know how unfit he is to sit at any vy 
side, or be a partaker of any domestic socie:, 
except such as nature has made sacredly })\ 
own. <A daughter can pardon, can bear wii} 
his infirmity; but oh Harry! your hoi 
would be desecrated by such an inmate.” 
Poor May! how bitterly she wept, as the 
painful and humiliating reflection was bres. 
thed into her lover’s ears, but he like a cen. 
erous and devoted friend, soothed and ep. 
couraged her, though he found that to comba 
her resolution was idle, he still declared tha, 
she only had, and ever should have, undiyi. 
ded empire over his heart. 

Now all this while, there was a litt'e by. 


from our readers, especially since it has ref. 
erence to the issue of our tale. Job Wood. 
ell, when he parted from his daugher, struck 
across the clover fields towards the Admiral, 
but instead of entering, as was his time-out 
of-mind custom, he turned aside, and spring- 
ing down the rocks, sat for some time gazing 


Together 
with the shade of the porch, it will be vorg|{houghtfully upon the great expanse of oceat 


refreshing.” ri 
May laughed, and led the way to the 
house. The beer was brought, dratik and 
raised, the glass removed, and May with 
Lee bonnet off, and her soft, brown hair part- 
ed smoothly from her brow, had seated her- 
self on the threshhold of the door. Harry 
chose q situation on the door step. Here 
they were quite sheltered from the view of 
the villagers. Harry had no excuse for si- 


that lay spread before him. On his ‘ef, 
frowning over the cliffs, rose the roof of the 
old Admiral, enticing him to his folly, but the 
sweet pleading, tearful face of his loved Ma) 
would steal into his heart and paralyze tle 
power of the tempter, in a manner that su! 


prised even the poor victim himself. 


“T told May I would soon return,” si 
he, “ but if I go there, Ned Watkins, and 
whole gang of loafers will beset me, 20 


lence; and so in a quiet way, witha burning drive all thoughts of home out of my head 


cheek an¢ eloquent eye, he told the tale of 
his love. 3 

May heard him with many heart throb- 
bings, and a few ill concealed tears. “Ob 
Harry! I feared this,” she said. “Sweet as 
it is to know you love me, it is bitter, indeed, 
to feel that we can never be happy in this 
affection.” 


So I will keep out of their sight, and for ou 
fulfil my promise.” . 

Job reached his house just after Harry ® 
May had entered it, and hearing their voir? 
as he came up toward the porch where the 
were sitting he stopped in front of a wine 
that opened at the side of the porch, and o 
zing through it, could not only distinc! 





* But what shall hinder us, dear May ?” 


hear the language, but could also see the! 


scene going on, which we must not conceal] 
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of the young lovers. The mention of bed of pansies and carnations. Here she es- 
own name kept his feet riveted to the pied, and ran out to meet him. Her first 
at, Their conversation has been already'glance relieved and gladdened her heart. 
wiled, and its effect on Job, in his She held out her hand to greet him. “ How 
- asent mood, may well be surmised. At long you have been away, papa, and how 
:, <i the hot blood rushed in torrents to his'glad | am to see you home to tea!” she said, 
: e, and the deep disgust he felt for his own looking into his face with a smile that told 
Jy was pictured in every lineament of his him how happy she felt to meet him in a ra- 
e and countenance. But when he saw tional mood once more. 
f,y intears, When he heard her sweet voice, As they sat together at the tea-table, chat- 
+ -nouncing the doom of Harry’s fondest ting in a social and affectionate way, of the 
popes, and all for his sake, who had so cru-!ten thousand little interests, dear to a father 
iy wronged and disgraced her, he wrung'!and child, even though one, alas, is but such 
is hands in agony, and unable to suppress|in name, May felt nota solitary trace of her 
is feelings, hurried cautiously through the morning’s sorrow. If she thought of Harry, 
ack entrance of the house, and shut himself it was with love and gratitude, but scarcely 
» in his chamber. ‘with pain and regret, for though the same 
‘Asad day it was for May Woodell after|cause remained to prevent their union, how 
larry retired. Her garden had lost its in- could she think of any unpleasant or melan- 
erest. Even the favorite pansies only made|choly while her dear father sat by, sober, and 
her weep When she looked on them. She full of kind words and gentle attentions ? 
repareda dinner for her father, however,| A week passed on, and Job daily assisted 
ad strove, by an increasing devotion to his! May in arranging and planting her garden, 
wants, to forget her sorrowful thoughts. But never once going near the Admiral, or lifting 
the day wore on and Job did not appear.'a glass of spirits to his lips. May was in 
The dinner was removed untasted. ‘ Poor|/raptures. Only one thing disturbed her fe- 
father!” said May, “Itold him I had scarce |licity : Harry was not there to partake of it. 
money enough to buy us a dinner; I fear he,“ It is foolish for him to stay away so long,” 
has denied himself out of consideration for|thought she; “for though we must not be 
me.” And she tried to believe this was the|lovers, we might certainly be friends.” Per- 
true solution to his delay, though experience haps the change would not have been so easy, 
had taught her that his neglect of meals was| May. 
‘<M usually occasioned by a worse than ordinary, One morning, after breakfast, Job rose 
i debauch. How different would have been| from the table, and put on his old hat, (May 
“HM her feelings had she known her erring parent, had just brajded him a new one,) saying as 
was this moment in his own chamber, over-|he did so, “lam going upto the Admiral 
whelmed with anguish and remorse! How!/this morning. Ned Watkins, and some of 
quickly would she have forgotten every|my kind friends there, will- begin to wonder 
thought of self, and hastened to pour into his/at my long absence. Only think, May, it is 
ear assurances of her forgiveness and love 2\a Whole week since I have been there.” 
Ah, it was better for him, May, that thy ten-| May’s smile was changed to a look of un- 
der mercies were a while withheld. ‘discuisable distress: at the announcement. 
“I do think father will return to tea,’\‘‘ Oh, father!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
thought May; and she hastened to prepare |touching entreaty, “do not go any more to 
adish for him, which she lI:new he very | that wretched place. I have been so happy 
much liked, and which she had made some|this past week, [ cannot spare you away. 
personal sacrifice to procure. Those only| You will not go, dear father.” 
who have but one object to care for, one be-| Job smoothed her bright hair, and looking 
ing to smile on their toils, one friend to whom good humoredly into her troubled face, re- 
heir existence seems a peculiar blessing, can|plied, “If I go, your friend Harry will come 
alone understand how every thought and to see you again, but so long as [ stay, you 
feeling becomes a servitor at one shrine. ‘are not likely to enjoy much of his company, 
Job, meanwhile, hearing her light step I will not be in your way, my child,” and 
about the house, bathed his face in the basin! without stopping to listen to her earnest re- 
of cool water that May’s hand kept constant-| monstrances, he imprinted a tender kiss up- 
ly supplied in his chamber, brushed his hair,!on her cheek and harried away to the, Ad- 
and putting on his hat, stole cautiously down| miral. 
into the yard, and betook himself to May’s' He found the usual bar-room club assem: 
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bled. Immediately upon his entrance they 


began their assaults upon -him for his long! departure. 


absence. He evaded them, marchifg up to 
the bar, and threw down a sixpence. “ Give 
us a mug of stout flip, Rawly,” said he, and, 
while this was preparing, he picked up the 


stump of an old pen, dipped it into a bottle of ;and goes out in the Dolphin to-morrow. 


thick ink that stood on the desk, and drawing 
an old letter from his pocket, tore off the 
back, and scribbled upon it the following 
words : 


“This certifies that I, Job Woodell, do 
hereby give my solemn pledge to abstain 
wholly, henceforth and forever, from the use 
of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage. 

(Signed) Jos WoopeELt. 

May 15, 1844. 

This he placed into the hands of his old 
fellow tippler, Ned Watkins, tidding him to 
read it aloud to his companions, while he 
seized his mug of “ flip” and hurried to make 


the temptation as strong as possible, he sud-| 


den!y turnéd it upside down, spilling its 
contents upon the floor. Then placing the 
mug in this reversed position on the bench, 
he took his pipe from his mouth, and deliver- 
ed this brief soliloquy: “ Job Woodell, thou 
arta man again. 
thee are broken, and thou art free! Job 
Woodell, thou art a father. Henceforth the 
child of thy lost May has a father’s arm to 
rely upon for her support, and a father’s 
heart to bless and cherish her. Job Wood- 
ell, thou art redeemed. Go home now, and 
sing their halleluiahs.” 

Having thus made and solemnized this 
Good Resolution, he entered the bar-room in 
quest of his hat. He found the group hud- 
died together, in vain trying to spell out his 
rude hieroglyphics. ‘“ Here,let me read it 
for you,” said Job. And taking the paper 
from Ned’s hand, he proclaimed in their as- 
tonished ears, tidings of his redemption. 

as Job Woodell,” exclaimed Ned 
Watkins, prefacing the name witha lond 
oath. ‘ What has brought you to this non- 
sense?” “My daughter's love has 
brought me to this sense,” was the calm re- 
ply, as he turned with a serious aspect to- 
ward the door. 

When he entered his own house, he found 
Harry there, standing with May’s hand clas- 
ped in his; and both looking very much af- 
flicted. May sprang forward with an excla- 
mation of joy,and twined her arm in his. 
“Oh! father, I was sure you would return, 








. . * . a 
since my arrival will be a signal for yy... 


And pray what have yoy \, 
saying to each other to cause you to |p.) 
sorrow/!ul ?” z 

“Harry is going to leave us, papa, 
has adopted your old profession of wha, 








was just bidding me farewell as yoy o», 
ed.” =e i 

“Ah! how is this? TI thought yoy },., 
May too well to leave her,” said Job, |,,;, 
his hand on Harry’s shoulder. " 

“Tdo! Ido!” answered he, with ¢. 
emotion, rising to depart: “ but what ay, 
it? She refuses to be mine.” . 

He was hurrying from the room to }j 
the tears that forced themselves to his ov» 
when Job’s hand detained him. «§&,;, 
moment, my son,” said he. “ As you py» 
by Dix’s grocery, just be kind enough, » 








you, to put up this little notice on their dof y 
I wish to make it as public as possible.” 
Harry’s eyes glanced hastily over sy V 


“ Blessed be God!" cried he, his whole (y: 
lighting up with joy. “Is this true? Hadi y 
you deliberately, irrevocably pledged—sixy 


ed, sealed and solemnized. Show it to Voge A 
The fetters that bound | —She stands staring at us, in dubious wor 
der.” 
I 
May needed but one glance. She threy 
herself into her father’s arms, and burst indi V 


tears. Father and daughter wept together 
but they were delicious tears, expressive dl p 
joy that words could not utter. Harry 

eyes, too, were overflowing with sympathy l 
but he retired to the porch, feeling that thei 







joy was too sacred to be witnessed except |) \ 
Heaven. 
In a few minutes Job recalled him. Taking 1 





his hand, he placed it in one of May’s a 
held them clasped together between both bi 
own. ‘ My dear children,” said he, “one 
week ago I was witness and auditor of 1) 
interview you held in the porch. It awaken 
ed me toa sense of my great wickedness 
and from that very moment I vowed tore 
reform. Ihave served a week’s novitiate 
and feel no desire to return to my old lil 
There lies my pledge. It was was writtet 
in the haunt, and amid all the temptation ¢ 
my old vice. Tread it aloud to my old com 
panions. They sneered at me, but I did n° 
shrink. JI pitied them. And now, my ded 
children, since I have done all this for you 
sakes, show me your gratitude in maki 
yourselves as happy as possible. 

How could they refuse a request like this! 
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you are so very kind of late.” 
* But why do you welcome me, my love, 






Harry said nothing farther about going” 

























































but in the following autumn, took May 
Jell to his home with the title of Mrs. 
el]. Job lives with them, and has never 
broken, nor repented of his Goop Reso- 


10N. 
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TO THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


Mage . 

wi _Eprror:—I take the liberty to send you a few 
q which were suggested while viewing the 
hid een Mountains’’ from a distant State. 

eye Ye mountains, whose summits appear 

lop In the distance, in grandeur sublime, 

nas [hail ye! to me ye are dear— 


The pride of my own native clime. 


‘OOM Ye noble, magnificent pile! 
I delight on your scenery to gaze; 
ME With perpetual verdure ye smile, 
fo Ye scenes of my boyhood’s bright days. 


lay Ye're the pride and the boast of the land 
It Which has long borne your honored name, 
Mey And long shall your proud summits stand, 


A memento of honor and fame! 


In solemn magnificence rest, 
Tey And the elements’ conflicts defy, 
int While ye lift up your cloud-covered crest 
her To the vault of ethereal sky. 


Be your vales and your beautiful glades 


Ty Prosperity’s peaceful abode; 
thy Unknown to adversity’s shades 
hei Be the land of the brave and the good. 


While time shall continue his flight, 
Your scenes, so romantic, shall be 
The dwelling of justice and right, 
And the home of the happy and free! 


Burlington, Vt., April 1845. C. A.C. 
“J. W. H.’? has our thanks for furnishing the fol- 
ing very excellent and highly finished poetry on 
Spring.’? We esteem the piece highly, and should 
ie it still more could we be assured that it is ori- 
al —Ep. 


















SPRING. 


me, I come, from my fair, sunny bowers, 

‘the breath that I breathe is the odor of flowers: 
me with the bright, pearly dew on my wings, 
imine is the note which the nightingale sings: 
‘the sheen of my pinions, transcendantly bright, 
meeth the earth in my lumimous flight. 


winter hath wrought him a burial shroud, 

wings of the tempest, and storm-colored cloud: 
th fixed on the mountain his ice-pillared tomb, 
¢ flowers ne’er spring, nor the wild roses bloom, 
where the pale North-Star eternally glows, 

sheds its cold light o’er the desolate snows ;— 
sound of his chariot is hush’d in the sky, 

‘his steeds have gone down in their fleetness to die: 
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And the turbulent voice of their dark charioteer 
Hath ceased on the storm troubled deep to career! 
His trident is broken—his wild reign is o’er, 

And the spirit of gladness returns to our shore. 


I come, O I come, and arcadia’s throng 

Shall waken the lyre, and echo my song: 

I come with the note which the honey bee sings, 
As it roams o’er the thyme on its silvery wings; 
Or joyous returiis to its sun illum'’d bower, 

And laden with nectar from many a flower: — 
The lark at my coming his glad note attunes, 
And green waving fields waft afar their perfumes! 
And the music of waters that dance in their rills, 
Come down like the spirit of song from the hills. 


Hark! the song of the hills when Spring is near, 
When winter is vanquished, and broken his spear! 
When the spirit of gladness retarns to the earth, 
And the fire-fly lights up the desolate hearth:— 
"Tis the song of the groves in melody gushing, 

Of the cataract down with wild waters rushing, — 
Tis the chorus of nature when woodlands rejoice, 
And Spring doth re-echo with many a voice.— 

I come, I come, from my fair sunny bowers, 

And the breath I breathe is the odor of flowers— 
I come, with the bright, pearly dew on my wings, 
And mine is the note which the nightingale sings! 


J. W.H. 
Bradford, April 11, 








GENIUS. 

Genivs!—what is it? Is it an inward 
something that is born with man, by which 
he grasps principles and arrives at conclusion 
intuitively ?/—an omnipotent something which 
enables him to accomplish stupendous achieve- 
ments, and perform mighty things withont 
an effort? Isit the doctrine of summum 
tranquilitatem, that disdains al! exertion ? 
Byron was a genius,—why then in his hours 
of indolence, did he give the world so much 
trash and so little thought and beauty ? Mrs. 
Hemans was a genius,—why then were her 
earliest poems so mach inferior to her later 
productions? No, genius is not a peculiar 
something communicated to the mind—which 
gratifies it to see the depths of knowledge by 
intuition, or make mighty achievements with- 
out industry ; nay, even toil. No one can 
rise to eminence without diligent and unti- 
ring effort. Our existence is notone that 
can be spent wisely and usefully in slamber ; 
nor is our endowment a universal intuition, 
but a high and glorious faculty, which con- 





stitutes active beings, and by a permanent 
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law of intelligent being, their use is made 
the condition of character. The temple of 
fame is represented as standing upon a steep 
and lofty mountain, whose ascent is toilsome 
and obstructed; and no mortal was ever 
born within its courts—no one has a 
claim to the grandeur of such eminence, nor 





et 





convince them of the actual stato , 
leaves, Mrs. E. sent to Boston, and j).,. 
fall the most variegated of our fores, 

were sent to England as presents ty y 


E’s incredulous friends. 








Aw Incipent.—A few days ago, in ono » 
cars belonging to the Philadelphia train, q ,. 





commenced an existence upon the summit of 
that mountain. But few arrive there, though | 
many, many make the trial. They, perhaps, | 
turn their eyes upward as they stand upon | 
the threshhold of life, and view its splendors 
and long to wander in its halls and climb 
upon its towers, and by such promptings are 
impelled to form high resolutions. ‘They be-| 
gin te toil up the ascent, but, as Milton tells | 
us, they find it difficult and laborious ; the | 
asperity of the path grows more forbidding, | 
their enacted resolution falters, and they de- 
cide that they can some how gain the ascent 
with less toil ; consequently, yielding to sloth, 
they sink into obscurity and uselessness, 








How wes it with Plato, Cicero, Descartes, 
Locke, Newton, and others, whom nature fa- 
vored with a genius of uncommon amplitude ? 
Their first attempts to science and greatness, 
were small in comparison of what they at 
last obtained. The great superstructure of 
science, which has so enriched the minds and | 
libraries of the world had its foundation only 
upon A BC. 








FoutaGE oF our ForESTs.—English trav- 
elers often speak of the beauty of the Ameri- 
can forests in autumn, representing that the 
Old World has nothing equa! to them in the 
variety and comingling of colors. Some of 
the lovers of nature go into cur woods and 
gather the prettiest leaves there for preserva- 
tion. Soon after Mr. Everett, our present 
Minister to St. James, went to England, his 
lady and daughter went to a party consisting 
of the nobilitv, wearing a wreath of our for- 
est leaves in a state of fine preservation. The | 
wreaths attracted the gaze of all, and so 
strong was the admiration of them, that Mrs. 
Everett was asked where she procured the 
wreath. She replied that it was made of 
American leaves in their natural state. The 


English could not credit this statement, but | about it.’ “It is for this reason that I 


sing the time by fooking over the pages of  \ 
which she held. Behind her was a man, ajsy , 
dressed, who seemed to take a great interest jy | 
movements, but precisely what he did to her , 
fully known. ‘The attention of the company | 
soon arrested by the voice of Madame, who ne 
at once, in a towering passion, and turning mp 
and looking the intruder full in the face, she « 
in a tone which all could hear,—‘Sir ! [| wis) , 
to understand that I have a piece of cold stec! iy 
pocket, and that I am not to be Onderdonke 





you of any body else !’ Her eyes flased fir 
spoke, and the delinquent skulked away and fou 
seat in some other car. 









EPIGRAM. 






Women were born, so fate declares, 
‘To smooth our linen and our cares: 
And ‘tis but just, for by my troth, 
They’re very apt to raffle both. 








‘Why am Llike Texas?’ said the unmarried ¥ 
Star to a bashful wooer. 






‘I do not know,’ said the green one. 

‘ Because I am a ‘ Jone Star.’ 

‘Then,’ said the fellow, brightening up, ‘let! 
propose annexation.’ 














31-3” Prefessor Morse, inventor of the electrict 
egraph, has been electro-magnetized by a beau 
daughter of Commissioner Ellsworth, and a t 
graphic communication has been established betw 
the two parties, which 1s likely to result in a cop 
nership. 


















—— 


‘Doctor,’ said a person once to a surgeon,’ 
daughter has had a terrible fit this morning; she 
tinued full half an hour without knowledge or vs¢ 
standing.’ ‘Oh,’ replied the doctor, ‘never 5 
that; many people continue so all’ their lives.’ 

























Teetotalism forbids a man to touch or taste 
thing that can intoxicate, with the exception of g# 
lips. We believe there is nothing in the total a 
nence pledge forbidding young men to taste of 
article, in a jadicious and appropriate manner. 
















“I perceive you do not speak to me whet 
meet,’’ said a man to his neighbor, ‘‘but I care 











asserted that the leaves were artificial. Te 





speak,*’ he replied. 





